























THE FOX —‘‘THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPE- 
WRITER ”’— LIGHT-RUNNING, FAST AND NOISELESS! 
Sent on FREE TRIAL to anyone—anywhere—at my expense—to be 
returned if not better than the best of other makes. If purchased, you 
can pay me a little down—after triai—and the balance at the rate of 
20 cents a day—no payments on Sundays and Holidays. 


The Fox ts Visible—you do not have to look under a lot of mov- 
ing bars to see what is written! /|t has a Back Space Key, Tabu- 
lator, Two Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement and Removable Spools, Inter- 
changeable Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable 
Line Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speed is fast enough for the 
speediest operator or slow enough for the beginner. It is extremely Durable and 


Noiseless. 
SEND FOR MY CATALOG, ANYWAY! 





ee | 
W. R. FOX, President Fox Typewriter Co., 
4803-4813 Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


DEAR SIR: 

Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me your price and terms on the 
new Fox Visible Typewriter. Its distinctly understood that the signing of this coupon 
does not In any way obligate me to purchase, and that no typewriter is to be sent me 
unless I decide laterto order one for free trial. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
a 
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Union Increases Use 





When two groups of telephone 
subscribersare joined together the 
usefulness of each telephone is 
increased. 


Take the simplest case — two 
groups, each with three subscribers. 
As separate groups there are pos- 
sible only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and instead 
of only six, there will be fifteen 
lines of communication. 


No matter how the groups are 
located or how they are connected 
by exchanges, combination in- 


creases the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, it multiplies traffic, it 
expands trade. 

The increase is in accordance 
with the mathematical rule. If two 
groups of a thousand each are 
united, there will be a million more 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use all of 
these increased possibilities, but 
each subscriber uses some of them. 


Many groups of telephone sub- 
scribers have been united in the Bell 
System to increase the usefulness of 
each telephone, and. meet the pub- 
lic demand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Illustrated with seteusenhe. 
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Illustrated with photographs. 
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PARDS. Story . ESTELLA BENSON 
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OF SPRING. Verse e ° ; SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 
A FRONTIER EXPERIENCE. Story ° p . CHARLES H. SCHMITZ 
THE VANDAL. Verse - HARRY COWELL 
SHALL WE USE FIRE AS AN AID to FORESTRY H. W. FAIRBANKS, Ph. D. 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE POET AND THE OWL. Verse . ‘ ‘ d ALOYSIUS COLL 
SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO . ° . P ‘i ‘ ALLEN HENRY WRIGHT 
Illustrated with photographs. 
LA ALBADA. Verse a JULIA TAFT BAYNE 
HUNTING BIG GAME IN PLACER COUNTY, “CAL. E. M. STETSON 
Illustrated with photographs. 
WHY THE JAPANESE WOMAN IS PRE-EMINENTLY 
MOTHER ° , . ..GRACE HELEN BAILEY 
A YOUNG MAN’S WILL. Verse é é ‘ E. M. DUNLOP 
THE VENGEANCE OF HOP SING. Vereo o ; NORMAN H. PITMAN 
ON THE ROOFS OF THE LATIN QUARTER ‘ Cc. G. ADAMS 
POKER, “POR POCO TIEMPO” ‘. FRED A. HUNT 
AN INFANT ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD TO BE BLECTROCUTED C. T. RUSSELL 
MY STEPMOTHER. Story . c PAULINE BROWNING DYKES 











NOTICE. —Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
return postage. and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 
page. 

Manuscripts should never be rolled. 

The publisher-of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions. 


Issued Monthly. $1.50 per year in advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 
Copyrighted, 1911, by the Overland Monthly Company. 


Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 
21 SUTTER STREET 
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OYAL WORCE STE STER 


-/RUSTABLE 


CORSETS 








FOR Fifty years Universally Recog- 
nized as the Best American Made 
Corsets at Prices Moderate Enough for 
Any Purse. 


HE charm of womanly beauty is a PER- 
FECT FIGURE, attained only through 
wearing a perfect corset correctly fitted. 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER 
CORSETS 


are perfect. They beautify 
every figure, moulding the 
form until it assumes tke 
graceful lines of the ideal. 

All this and more is ac- 
complished in accord 
with the laws of health 
and hygiene. 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
Corsets are the short cut 
to the fashionable figure. 
Try a pair to-day and 
banish all your corset trou- 
biess EVERY PAIR -GUAR- 


ANTEED NON-RUSTABLE. 
ROYAL WORCESTER 
CORSET CO., 
28 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Makers also of 


BON TON CORSETS .. . 
and ADJUSTO Reducing Corsets - 
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Where do you hang your Clothes ‘ ? 
Upon Retiring in a Pullman or Tourist Sleeper? 
Or the Stateroom of a Steamer ? 
Or in a Small Apartment or Hotel? 
Or in a Tent while Camping ? 


THE TRAVELERS’ GARMENT STRAP--50 cons each 


This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordi- 
nary coat, trouser or skirt hanger, 
will hold your overcoat, coat, waist- 
coat and trousers, and your wife’s 
wearing apparel, and keep the same 
in perfect condition, as well as oc- 
cupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the 
strap occupies a space of 3 inches by 
a quarter of an inch in your valise. 
Tailor bills are saved for the reason 
that your clothing does not need 
pressing constantly. 

Travelers are usually much an- 
noyed by the difficulty they experi- 
mce in keeping their clothing in 
good condition. The cramped quar- 
ters of train, steamer (or tent while 
camping), and often of small hotel, 
cause great bother, as clothing un- 

. der these conditions becomes wrin- 
kled very easily. 

The remedy may be found in the 
Travelers’ Garment Strap, an in- 
genious device, which takes up a 
tiny space in valise or suit case, but 
enables the user to keep his or her 
clothes in excellent condition any- 
where. Tailors’ bills are saved by 
its use, as the wear and tear on 
clothes from much pressing is mini- 
mized. The Travelers’ Comfort 
Garment Hanger Company, 773 
Market street, San Francisco, is rap- 
idly selling these much-needed de- 
vices, which are being hailed with 
joy everywhere by the long-suffering 
traveling public. Price, 50c. post- 
paid. 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Gompany 


Room 16, 773 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings. (The German Bank.) Commercial. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 1,580,518.99 
Employes’ Pension Fund 109,031.35 
Deposits, December 31, 1910 42,039,580.06 
Total Assets 44,775,559.56 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. 
M., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 
o’clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS.—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President and Manager, George Tourny; Third 
Vice-President, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. 
H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William 
Herrman; Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant 
Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. New- 
house; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—N. Ohlandt, Daniel! 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., EB. T 
Kruse, and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., -between 
2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of Deposits only. W. C. 
Heyer, Manager. 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable Information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a x comprehensive and better 

P 


selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 


We aim to give prom and intelligent 
service at the r = consistent with 
g00d work. 


us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill 





























CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
for the alleviation of skin- 
tortured and disfigured in- 
fants. All that the fondest 
of mothers desires is found 
in these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients. Peace 
falls on distracted house- 
holds when Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment enter. 

Sold throughout the civilized world. 
32-page Skin Book free. Potter 


Drug & Chem..Corp., 133 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 
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| SAN FRANCISCO > 








| “OVERLAND LIMITED” 


The train de luxe to 


Chicago in three days 
over 


The only block system 
fully protected road all 
the way to Chicago 


Ask Agents for details 


SOUTHERN 
~ PACIFIC 


Flood Building 

Palace Hotel 

Market Street Ferry Depot 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 
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Safe as a Government Bond--- 
Rich as a Mint 


“Few large fortunes can now be made in any 
part of the world, except from one source—the 
rise in value of real estate. The wise young 
man or wage-earner of to-day invests his 
money in suburban real estate.’’—Andrew Car- 
negie. 


“No Investment on earth is so safe, so sure, 
so certain to enrich its owner as undeveloped 
realty. | always advise my friends to place 
their savings near some growing city. here 
is no such savings bank anywhere.”’—Grover 
Cleveland. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $39.00 Each 
$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say 
of real estate as an investment. Then, if you want to make 
your money work for you, write to us today. 


The wonderful increase of values cn Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns property has increased not only 50 per cent, 100 per.cent, but in many cases 
100) per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of dollars. A few years ago, some school-teachers bought lots in Hempstead, Long 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. BHighteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollarg each; last month he 
sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 
stances. 


Out of the sweltering, crowded city of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone for its development. Tremendous engineering works— 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. What the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiplying 
values enormously almost ,overnight—these gigantic transportation schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Long Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most com- 
fortable rapid transit in the world. 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 
Park, near East Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania Long Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The property is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great South Bay with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean fishing, swimming and boating. For a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or poultry raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. ‘The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and 
Guarantee Company of New York City. : 


Our present price, subject to increase at any moment, is $39.00 for a city lot, 20x100 .-° 
feet. This can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We .: 

sell as little as one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up _ ., 
to ten as you feel that you can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up e Feb. 


* OM. 


by real estate dealers, we will not sell more than ten lots to any one customer. 2 
»* Long 
(& Isiand 
South Shore 
~ Realty Co. 
¥Y 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York: 
Please send without 
cost or obligation 
to me, your beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet 
bearing on your offering of 
Long Island Real Estate. 


BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your 
family. Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of ,A 
landlords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. I[f you buy five lots 
now, you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to- 
day for the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on o 
Long Island now in progress are completed; untii prices climb enor- @ 
mously; until the lot that you can buy to-day at $39.00 is selling at .@ 
$200.00 or more. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by act- PN 
ing NOW. Fill out this coupon and send to-day for our beau- ¢ 
tifully illustrated booklet, FREE. P 


The Long Island South Shore Realty Co. 


Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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$1 5() SUBSCRIBE FOR $4 50) 
THE 


Banker an Investor 
Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 


Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


The Legal Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin 
Bryan, LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. . The editors are lawyers 
of experience in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from sub- 
scribers of a financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not send stamps or check to-day? No better invest- 
ment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free sample copies. 





The Banker and Investor Magazine 
Company 


36 West 25th St., New York 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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REMARKABLE FICTION SALE 


The Great Muhlbach Novels for $1.00 Down 




















—— 
. 
HESE historical romances are strong, 
vivid stories as well as good history, No 
set of books published portrays so faithfully 
the social life of the times they describe. 
‘Frederick the Great and His Court” is one 
of the most re- 
markable roman- 
ces ever issued. 
“Henry the 
Eighth and His 
Court:’’ and 
‘‘Joseph the 
Second and His 
Court’ are mar- 
vels for interest 
and instruction. 
‘*Sans Souci” 
j and ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Berlin” 
are unrivalled in 
the entire domain 
of historical ro- 
- mance. 
All classes are 
represented in 
these volumes as 
. they lived and 
| loved, thought 
and acted. Thus 
the human inter- 
est always pre- 
1] vails and ‘has 
; given this set of 
books enduring 
Hundreds of historical characters are written 
about in these volumes, and their lives and ac- 
tions are described in the most interesting style 
i imaginable. In reading these romances ‘one 
really feels they are a part of the time and 
people they are reading about. 
VERY UNUSUAL VALUE! 
These eighteen volumes ¢ontain a history 
of the great crisesin Germany, Austria, Russia, 
England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Hol- 
land, Prussia, during two hundred years of 
Startling events, told in intensely interesting 
romantic form. 
The books are printed upon extra quality 
You Should Answer Promptly 
The UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 














of paper from easy-to-read type, are attrac: 
tively illustrated and bound; Combination 
Art Cloths, Light Red Backs and Green Sides. 
With titles and ornaments stamped in gold on 
back. Size of the volumes is 734 x 54 inches. 













These eighteen 
volumes contain 
nine thousand 
(9,000): pages of 
the most instruc- 
tive and interest- 
ing reading ever 
published. 
















Here is our of- 
fer to you on 
this small lot of 

erfect sets as 

ong as they 
last: Signthe 
coupon and mail 
it to-day. We 
will send you 
upon receipt of 
the signed ‘‘on- 
approval’’ order, 
one of these sets 
which have de-, 
lighted thousands 
at a price as high 
as $40.00 and 
charge you only a 




















a third of that price; and that only in 
case you are entirely satisfied 
with the bargain. Further than this 








—you may make payments of $1.00 

a month until $16.50 has been 
paid. This is the lowest 
rice ever offered on this set 

> this a ae = ~ 
o not like the boo OK 
they may be return- few & Epes 
ed within 5 days at @ % sf 4 


our expense and se ag 

























you will have ©) SY SOS 
incurred no we Qe Fs ee 
obligation SESS 
whatever. Gory 
AG 
s 
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LE CHANICS 


Edited by « . 
Mechanics’ Bible” 
PAUL N. HASLUCK of Ready Reference 


Examine This Famous Mechanical Library in Your Home Free 


Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Mechanics is an authoritative work, well printed and handsomely bound in five volumes. 
Written by a staff of skillful and talented mechanical and technical writers, under the direct editorship of Paul N. 
Hasluck, the foremost living writer on mechanical subjects—every paragraph the paid contribution of an expert. 
The work is practical from cover to cover, constituting a thoroughly trustworthy at sai library and key to up- 
to-date workshop practice, full of plainly worded and well illustrated articles of interest to all who want a 
receipt, employ a mechanical process, or stand in need of an item of information concerning mechanical 

and practical matters. This great work fulfills a long felt want among practical mechanics as well as 

amateurs and beginners. Students who have previously found that there is nothing to be learned from 

the compilations of untried and possibly impracticable suggestions and receipts will find Cassell’s 

Cyclopaedia of Mechanics thoroughly dependable and practicable. The work contains over 

6,500 illustrations and 30,000 separately indexed articles; over 2,500,000 words. The five vol- 

umes number 1760 pages in all, each volume measuring 714x104 inches, strongly bound 

in stout extra durable cloth binding with lettering in gold. The type, is large, clear and easy 

to read. So vast in factis the scope of the work that only a leisurely examination can do it 

justice. Thatis why we make you this out-and-out offer to place it free in your home— Kindly send me, 


we know you will find it the best and most valuable mechanical library for you. —— ba 


Examine This Great Set We want you to SEE this famous Sevaetie ot Maken, 

E five volume work for we know you ss ‘ yon a 

of Books at Our Expense will be pleased with its binding, 47 siood toa | may examine th 

paper and printing and the wonderful fund of information it contains. We want you to EX- work five days, and if | do not 

AMINE it thoroughly, for we know you will be quickly impressed with ‘its great practical ish to keep it Canes to notify you 

. _ We want you to ENJOY the finest mechanical library ever offered to dise-.minat- and hold, cakioct to your order. If 

ing ional or amateur mechanics. price of this complete work in fiv- volumes ay I keep it, I agree to pay you $2 within 

as above described is $18. Just mail us the coupon opposite (send no money * ad you five days and the balance of $16 in 

one perp set, carriage ee M Ome se five cove, the end of that tine, thly installments of $2 until settled 

not it it, notify us t to ol . uu keep t, a i 

Ciuinininhiket. aud = SC 


Cassell & Company he 
(Est. 1848) 43-45 E. 19th St., New York /.// Perera eee son or a copy af ik 
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Oregon Journal— “Harold Bell Wright has given to the world s literary gem that will live.” 


“The Crown is not the kingdom, nor is one King 
because he wears a Crown.”’— From‘“*The Uncrowned King’’ 
New York Tribune—"'It embodies the aspiration, civic and 


° moral. of the present day. 
é Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life Chicago News—"‘ Beautiful bothi in language and in sentiment.” 





“The Cameo of Literature” Buffalo Evening News—''It represents dreams of artistic 
magnificence.” 
Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch—"'The secret of his power is 
r) the same God-given secret that inspired Shakespeare and 
upheld Dickens. 
Grand Rapids Herald—"'it is the greatest story since Bun- 
yan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
Omaha World- Herald—" It is a classic in nature and spirit 
and rendering.’ 
Richmond Journai—"‘The language throughout i is exquisite—such as one might expect of Henry Van Dyke.” 


Wilmington News—''It is an insight into the temple of truth to be found in every man’s life if he looks for it.’ 
Birmingham Ledger—''It is beautiful in its wording, almost poetry. It is beautiful in its binding of red and ry 











Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. 
Over 100 pages, size 43{x7 inches. Cloth, Net 75 Cents — Full Leather, Boxed, Net $1.25. 


The [fer tae saiass : The (Ra2mscars | 
Winning of | | Winning of 
Barbara Worth Re ‘| Barbara Worth 


gq A story of the Great 
dents and the Spirit of the Colorado Desert— The Key- 
West Note: The reclamation of 

rie ay man through the reclama- 
q Mr. Wright’s first novel | { «See oe tion of the desert — The 
since ‘The Calling of Dan gies? Ministry of Capital. 
Matthews,’’ and the great- i 2a q Six illustrations by F. 
est of his life work, . fot ii — Graham Cootes. 

















q Full of action, big inci- 


q Pictures by Cootes — he * q Uniform in binding and 
made on the scenes of oS price with Mr. Wright’s 
the story. “G : other novels. 











Other Novels by Mr. iq otaatnetan One Million Copies Have Been Sold 


tele mth abich be det row The Caine 
York World—'M W v les 
hest sense”, uae nooks are whosom’ "of Dan Matthews 


rmin ge stg it! mapped battbke-field of human 
lieved. it is true, by humor. but. for the most part, Illustrations in Color by Arthur I. Keller 
nd. at times brooded over by the mystery of 364 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
t-strength, life’s close, never-ending tragedy.’ ¢ ; f 
New York Times— There are many bits of excellent descrip- 
1 “Y y 
ne Shepherd of the Hills tion in the course of the story. and an atmosphere as fresh 
TT = and sweet and free from mode mn grime as one would 
illustrations by Cootes. 352 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 breathe on the Ozark trails themselves,” 


ine—' Done to the life.”’ 

s—"'A tale of exalted ideals.” . ? 
lmerican—''It s humian to the very core, That Printer of Udell g 
wastétsatton——" Whe 1 the reader closes the book he feels Illustrations by Gilbert. 468 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 

arned more of human nature than ever before,” 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS or send your order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
B CATALOG FREE Sir, 8% x54—Big Savings—Books of all the Publishers—WRITE FOR IT TODAY 
O 


Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publishers. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Bargains on every page. 
son all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
irders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalogue sent postage prepaid, free on request. 
larter ‘million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your 
rders, Our prices are convincing, Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders, 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 220-222 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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qf 
Soups, Entrees and Desserts 


are made rich and delicious when 


BORDEN’S 


PIONEER 


BRAND 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(Unsweetened) 


S Meal is used in preparing 
am | them. Try it, and 


see the ‘‘ difference.’’ 





Borden’s Gondensed Milk Go. 
** Leaders of Quality’’ 


Est. 1857 NEW YORK 








A 
NATION’S 
CRIME 


By 
MRS. I. LOWENBERG 


Author of 


“THE IRRESISTIBLE CURRENT” 


A New Novel---A Plea 


for a 
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TAKING A FLIER 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


ROM THE INCEPTION of Para- 
dise in the human brain, the ambi- 
tion of mankind has been to. de- 
velop aeronautics; foreshadowed 

by Elijah in the flaming chariot, devel- 
oped by Icarus in Roman mythology and 
lampooned by Darius Green and his flying 
“masheen.” 

What was the dream of our ancestors 
and the legitimate object of their ridicule 
it has remained for the twentieth century 
to prove feasible and practicable, and the 
aviators on Selfridge Field further 1to 
demonstrate to the complete satisfaction 
of the world. By the failures of yesterday 
do we achieve the successes of to-day, and 
the malpractice of aviation heretofore has 
made bases for practical aeronautic ex- 
ploits in this day and generation. 

There is one fault, however, that human 
nature is prone to indulge in, and that 
must be guarded against when achievement 
is made of some feat theretofore consid- 
ered as either impossible or purely prob- 
lematic: that is, ecstatic enthusiasm. This 
has its redundant efflorescence in the ver- 
biage of reporters as depicted in one rhap- 
sodic exultation, where the writer re- 
marked: “Captain Pond was simply re- 
flecting an enthusiasm that was universal. 
The wonder over the landing of Ely rocked 
the Golden Gate!” Hitherto that feat 
has been left to temblors. 

Exultation and algebra have never been 
allied; scientific facts and a fine frenzy 
have always been incompatible. Therefore 


in the analysis of the present truly marvel- 
ous feats of aviators, we must allow figures 
to dominate -in lieu of fancy, and logic 
to usurp the fairyland of laudation. 

This has not been done, for the projec- 
tive poesy of fertile imagination, in con- 
sidering the utility of aeroplanes in war- 
fare has already equipped battleships with 
monoplanes or biplanes (without, however, 
designating where these novel additions to 
a vessel’s equipment are to be stowed amid 
the already replete quarters) and divined 
a radical readjustment of military tactics 
and warfare. Already have flights of air- 
ships been conjectured as hovering over 
cities, in countries hostile to that whence 
this flighty fleet emanatec, and dropping 
deadly and havoc-creating vombs amid the 
buildings and population, to the utter de- 
vastation and demolition of both. Al- 
ready airships have been depicted  sea- 
gulling it above battleships and annihilat- 
ing the unfortunate ship and crew by a 
vertical projectile carelessly dropped from 
the soaring monarch of. the air—and al- 
most everything else. One delirious de- | 
claration was “that the landing of Ely’s 
airship on the cruiser Pennsylvania was 
the most important event since Noah’s dove 
returned to the ark with the olive branch.” 
But just what relation the two events had 
in common the rhapsodist forgot to nar- 
rate. 

Even in a science so demonstrably pro- 
saic and exact as ballistics, it has occa- 
sionally transpired that one was less liable 
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to injury in front of a gun at the time of 
its being fired than at the breech ; of course 
there may arise patriots of the kidney of 
Quintus Curtius, who rode his horse into 
the chasm ostensibly to save Rome from 
destruction, or of Guy Fawkes, who was 
willing to be blown to smithereens provid- 
ed Parliament were atomized also; but as 
a race, or genus, they are not prolific; 
wherefore the matter of aviators offering 


themselves as willing martyrs to achieve. 


destruction to the enemy synchronously 
with an act of suicide to themselves, must 
be eliminated from any calm discussion of 


Ely in a Curtiss biplane. 


the utility of aeroplanes in warfare either 
by land or sea. 

It is pnly in recent years that range- 
finders have been so scientifically accurate 
that so microscopic an object as a moving 
battleship becomes an easy target to the 
gunner on shore (who does not see the 
vessel at all); yet this deadly accuracy 
must be reckoned with by the anticipatory 
bomb-dropper; possibly to the deterring 
of his vaulting ambition. This is merely 
an annotation of the human, or timorous, 
view of the question. 
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It may be supposed that an aviator with 
an iron nerve, exalted patriotism, acro- 
nautic capability and perfect command of 
his machine, is detailed to drop a few 
bombs upon a hostile vessel or navy. The 
bombs must necessarily be percussive, that 
is, must explode on striking a hard sub- 
stance, for a bomb with a time-fuse could 
not be properly regulated in an aeroplane 
where the height, and consequently the 
time necessary to elapse between its detach- 
ment and explosion, could not be ascer- 
tained. Therefore the necessity for deto- 
natory bombs or percussive shells. How 





the bombs are to be hurled against the 
enemy the conjectural strategists have not 
explained ; possibly they are to hang like 
cherries from a limb, or the sword of Dam- 
ocles by a hair, the hair or stem to be 
severed by the aviator at the psychologic 
moment; that is, if he has time to spare 
from the control of his airship. 

The target may be assumed to be actu- 
ally, or comparatively, stationary, but the 
projectiles are bobbing about like a parched 
pea in a frying pan, not perhaps individu- 
ally, but as adjuncts to the motion of the 
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aeroplane. The aviator thinks he is at the 
zenith above the battleship and detaches 
the missile, which may hit the battleship 
or it may not; most likely it will not, 
for the bomb is very prone to be deflected 
from a vertical course even were the air- 
ship directly above the vessel—which he 
has no means of knowing, only estimating 
or guessing. It would seem unnecessary 
to elaborate much argument adverse to the 
probability of destroying a ship by a bomb 
dropped from an airship; primarily, be- 
cause of the instability of the airship; sec- 
ondly, because of the absolute indecision 


Radley starting. 


of a vertical line from the bomb suspended 
from the airship to the deck of the ship, 
and thirdly, because of the uncertainty of 
the law of gravitation, compelling the de- 
scent of the bomb in an absolute perpen- 
dicular line. Also, the ship might have 
“stood from under,” and although the 
bomb might “rock the Golden Gate” with 
its detonation, it would not feaze the bat- 
tleship. Therefore, with the kind permis- 
sion of the enthusiastic prophets, we will 
pass the feasibility of the navy being af- 
flicted with any fatal eruption consequent 


' galley-west. 
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upon the thunderbolts of Zeus falling 
from a clear sky via an airship. Neverthe- 
Jess, we can rely fairly confidently upon 
our 13-inch guns, their ten-mile range, 
and the microscopically accurate method 
of range-finding. 

To consider the alternate efficiency o! 
the airship as a destructive mode of anni- 
hilating the factors of a census or a cos- 
mopolitan city: Ignatius Donnelly, in 
“Caesar’s Column,” depicted airships sail- 
ing over doomed cities, dropping bombs 
charged with stifling fumes (a modern 
form of the old Greek fire or the Chinese 


stinkpots), which asphyxiated the people, 
while other bombs knocked the’ buildings 
Donnelly’s vaticinatory suc- 
cessors have ignored the mephitic part of 
the programme, and have contented them- 
selves with one comprehensive bomb- 
swoop; to the engendering of excessive 
timidity in the minds of dwellers in large 
cities lest Japan (or some other spectre) 
should suddenly declare war against us, 
turn loose a covey of airships laden with 
bombs and make of us such fragmentar) 
remains that bottles or demijohns wou!d 
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1. Parmalee in a Wright biplane. 2. Latham’s monoplane. 
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be the appropriate receptacle for the 
mincemeat whereto we should be reduced. 
To quiet our trepidation, which, at first 
glance, seems much more rational than 
the concussion of a dropped bomb with 
an unquiet battleship, let us calmly con- 
sider the reasonableness of this project. 
It must be conceded that the projectile 
must be of some high explosive, whose dy- 
namic activity is engendered by percussion 
or violent contact. How are these danger- 
ous implements to be carried by the air- 
ship? The practicable and reasonably 
harmless way would be to suspend them 
under the airship in concave carriers lined 
with cotton or wool; they could be turned 
out of the cups by a mechanical contri- 
vance or the attaching cord could be cut, 
when the pendant bomb would descend and 
strike the target. The detaching of the 
projectile might -be successfully accom- 
plished by the aviator, but the apprehen- 
sion arises as to whether all his time and 
skill must not be devoted to aerigation of 
his machine, especially when the untimely 
climax to their lives and aeronautic career 
of many aviators is remembered. For the 
proper attention to the detachment of the 

















1. Parmalee in a Wright biplane. 
2. Latham monoplane. 
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suspended bombs the services of a sort of 
warlike valet might be requisite, one who 
could devote the whole of his time to the 
severing of the deadly weapons. ‘his 
would, presumptively, make the assumed 
task more efficacious; as to the task being 
capable of accomplishment is now the 
enigma to be solved. 

Suppose the runway of the airship to 
have been made without any of the dan- 
gling bombs having been maltreated and 
exploded, and the airship careering in the 
higher altitudes with the aviator at the 
steering wheel and the valet grooming his 
projectiles. The currents of air are pro- 
pitious, and the ship approaches the longi- 
tude of the doomed city. The inhabitants 
are alert for the aerial danger and are 
training their vertical guns (whose utility 
has been demonstrated by the German 
army) and the imminence of their danger 
is apparent to the occupants of the airship, 
who have a very natural desire to avoid be- 
ing hoisted with their own petard: They 
realize that the detachment of and demo- 
lition hy their bombs is a remote accom- 
plishment; their own danger is unpleas- 
antly close, so they veer off and await a 
more favorable opportunity. Another con- 
tingency may confront them, and prevent 
the fulfillment of their mission; that is, 

be train 
upon them, and their own dangling bom 
he exploded when aviator, valet, airsh 
and bombs become an eddying mass 
smoke, bent wire and fragmentary memen- 
toes. Still another obstacle to the ac 
plishment of their object may, and 
ably would, confront them, and that 
be an airship picket or vidette, whicl 
perceiving them, would discharge 
zontal gun loaded with either a 
percussive shell that, at the 
impact, or at the expiration of 
fuse, would find the large targ 
plane would present, and witl 
that a heterogeneous-mass would 
place of the homogeneous ait 
ceupants and its cargo. It is 
sumable that the inhabitants of tl 
or city would calmly await their | 
doom with the resignation of a man 
his back against a wall and a firing p 
in front of him. 

High explosives are extremely dan 
ous to any one in their vicinity; the 
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1. Willard in a Curtiss biplane. 2. Hangars. Lambarth’s multiplane. 
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tleman with a small quantity in his coat 
pocket and four others discovered this fact 
on the ferryboat recently. The dropping 
of some small article on the recumbent 
bombs, a sudden jar, any one of a number 
of mishaps, might make the bomb-hurler 
the bomb-hurled, and these contingencies 
are so apparent that it is deemed that vol- 
unteers for the forlorn hope of an aviation 
storming-party would not be so numerous 
as seriously to incommode the officers who 
were trying to enumerate or identify them. 
Given a clear and inoffensive or undefen- 
sive city or town, calm and favorable at- 
mosphere, an aeroplane that would ascend 
and travel without mischance or accident, 
and an aviator who was perfectly willing 
to be a martyr to the cause he was espous- 
ing with his bomb, and serious damage 
could be done to life and property, but all 
these conditions in a state of concentration 
are so very remote that that concentration 
would seem to be an utterly negligible fac- 
tor. One most decisive negation to the 
transportation of high explosives in any 
unstable vehicle is the excellent probability 
of its not being maintained on an even 
keel, in which case an airship, balloon, or 


any other aerial carriage would be an in- 
strument of its own destruction by the 
explosion of the bombs, or shells, chari- 
tably intended for the immolation of some 
one else. 

So the chances would obtain in ‘any at- 
tempted realization of the flights of imag- 
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ery in aerial warfare between opposing 
fleets of aeroplanes; let a hostile current 
turn the ships topsy-turvy, and the bombs 
become exploded by concussion with any 
unyielding substance in the ship, and py- 
rotechnics and perdition are the inevi- 
table result. Of course, were both fleets 
destroyed, the object of their would-be as- 
sault would be attained, but the object of 
strategic operations is the destruction of 
the enemy’s forces, not the felo-de-se of 
one’s own. 

In this article the argument against 
the feasible employment of airships in 
modern warfare has been portrayed dis- 
passionately and without prejudice, and 
the conclusion seems to be that as at pres- 
ent constructed and aerigated, airships are 
valueless as weapons of precision and of- 
fensive destruction. Science, however, 
never makes an important discovery or 
improvement that is valueless, and the flo- 
tation in the air of the airships at Sel- 
fridge Field, or any other place, has dem- 
onstrated the inealeulable value of the air- 
ship as a vantage ground for observation 
of any stable resource or active movement 
of the enemy. As scouts, spies or bases of 
discovery. the airship is of the greatest 
possible actual and prospective value, but 
as they are at present as gun or high-ex- 
plosive carriages, they are too risky and 
uncertain to themselves. Hence as opera- 
tives against forts, cities or towns, we shall 
have to rely upon the excellent mortars 


Parmalee in a Wright biplane, throwing bombs. 
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we at present have, and as hurlers of pro- 


undeveloped in the womb of science and 
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Sie . , 
arse When the day of rain had ended, 
oor And its darkling shadows blended 
oe With the dusk of stately forest ranged along the guarding shore ; 

and Then there came the vision splendid, 
pera- Night’s proud Empress came, attended 

shall By the myriad cloud-formed legions that her flashing banners bore. 


rtars 
Upward, outward, seaward sweeping, 


Moved the stately pageant, keeping 

Time to strains of thrilling music, past the wake of mortal hand ; 
Sounds of waves in light upleaping, 
Chords from forests wild, unsleeping, 

Rank that mighty diapason o’er the wakened sea and land. 


Was the white man’s ear mistaken, 
Or did forest aisles awaken‘ 
To the piercing whir of arrows, to the red man’s call and cry; 
Were the “Happy Lands” forsaken, 
Were the old trails once more taken— 
Did they hold again the woodlands, did they fight and yell and die. 


Ah, the Sound’s great heart was beating 
In a tumul!t wild, repeating 
All the mystic, mighty meanings of the moonlight and the wind ; 
Silvered waves in squadrons meeting, 
Now advancing, now retreating, 
Told the story o’er till morning left the regal night behind. 





INTO THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD 


BY FELIX J.. KOCH 


E HAD traversed the plains 
country of Southern Al- 
berta, on the eastward tour 
from the Rockies straight 

across the granary of the Canadas, and 
were reaching now that bane of the 
weather-man, Medicine Hat. Medicine 
Hat seemed to connote whatever was 
worst, most to be feared, among things 
climatic, and there was a certain curious- 
ity paramount therefor, in finding just 
what it would afford. 

The plains this morning were well-nigh 
perfect synonyms of all that a plane de- 


notes—almost flat and still untilled or 
broken, save where in far distance there 
was an occasional house with its buildings 
about. At seven we passed Grand Lake, a 
very new town, here in the grain lands, 
with its large two-story frame hotel seem- 
ing out of all proportion. These large 
hotels to ‘these little towns surprise one, 
until one learns how the law requires an 
inn to be possessed of a certain number 
of rooms before it may sell liquor on the 
Sabbath. In the yards, behind the scat- 
tered little homes, a woman could be seen, 
busily milking. 








Where the weather is made. 














New buildings are numerous. 


Now and then a lone telegraph station 
would go by, and a railway man aboard the 
train recalled how, at times, telegraphers 
will ask for just such isolated appoint- 
ments. ; 

Of course, land and grain are the prime 


items of interest here. In copies of the 
Lethbridge Herald, which lay about, there 
was the account of the sale of 10,000 acres 
of land about Lethbridge. To-day there 
would be a great rush for land there, for 
tle new homestead. and pre-emption law 
went into effect at midnight. The city 
wus filled with men who had come for 
the land thrown open to settlement. Poli- 
tics. too, oceupied these folk of the grain 
land, and just now they were discussing 
the railroad was suspected of. import- 
men over the American border to 
k a strike. These things and the la 
‘se matches seemed the subjects of chief 
st. 


We were getting ever nearer Montana, 
now, and still we were on the dry plains, 
with the gulches. These would stay till 
Medicine Hat was reached. On the out- 
skirts of the “Hat,” there was an Indian 
settlement, the wigwam-forms thrown up, 
to sustain the kettle for cooking, and the 
tepees grouped in the valley. Some of 
the Indians occupied mere one-room shan- 
ties; thence they went out to work the 
grain. There was a_ fair-ground here, 
then nice rows of frames beguiled the way 
in. There was an air of good painting 
around the place, which strikes the 
stranger at once. 

At nine we dismounted in Medicine 
Hat, center to another vast grain area. 
Right at the track was a street, with little 
stores. ‘The town, however, was not so 
much noted for these as for being the one 
whence the weather comes—where, that is, 
the news of the great blizzards emanates. 
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Close to the track were these little stores, 
one or two stories, built of brick or frame, 
and stretching along for several squares. 
There was one business street running into 
this, and one remarked tailors’ and drug 
shops and the like. The American Hotel 
was 4 feature, too, this of seeming cement 
blocks, built up to a roof of black frame. 
The Board of Trade, again, had a little 
frame structure here, and about it men in 
caps, and smoking pipes, now hung. Be- 


yond were the harness-shops, an electric - 


theatre, then a photographer and some 
genera! stores. 

All this West, despite its youth, is in- 
deed very modern ! 

A fine new two-story Customs House, 
for example, is a surprise for so little a 
town. This is being built with redstone, 
and with a white rock at the corners, as 
well as round the windows, as trimmings. 
The City Hall is of red brick, but in much 
the same style, the whole then smacking of 
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some exposition array. Other buildings. 
too, are fine; they would be so for an 
place. A modern fire department is seer 
in the City Hall, and ahead a great ston: 
bridge spans the river. 

One passes down a street of modern 
build, to a park, above the river, this plaza 
planted densely with young trees. Though 
cloudy, it is balmy here, and from the end 
of the bridge, a church is visible. Oppo- 
site are the desolate coulees. 

Here, then, on the bridge over the river, 
at the end of the grove of young trees, and 
overlooking the blue-gray river with the 
bridge, is the weather station on which all 
grain land hangs its counts. Just a little 
patch of mud, enclosed by barbed-wire 
fence, this. In the center, diagonally 
across the space, stands a board wall, of 
seven white-painted planks, with two 
posts at the rear, and a soap box nailed be- 
hind. One remarks how this frame is 
double, against the wind, the two walls 
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The eternal song of the thresher. 


perhaps three inches apart. 

Across the frame—on the front, is the 
usual latticed box of a weather station, 
locked and containing the instruments. 
This, too, is white-painted and faces the 
river. At its front there is a little pedes- 
ta!, and on this a tool with a copper base, 
which supports a globe of glass. The 
glass concentrates the sunlight on a strip 
of blue-paper, marked with white hour 
lines, and the sun, as a result, burns the 
marks on this, showing the number of 
hours of sunlight a day. The globe faces 
the northwest; hence looks to the river 
and over it to the coulees. Behind it is 
the town. 

Hven on cloudy days, it is daylight 
here from 2 a. m. to 10 at night, by May. 
Twilights are very long. At Edmonton, 
a ‘ew hundred miles to the north, the twi- 
izhts practically meet, so long is the day. 
Here one is ninety miles from the States. 


From the end of February to March 
are the coldest months here. Last win- 
ter there was no very cold weather at all; 
they would consider 10 to 15 degrees be- 
low zero such. 

Latterly a new factor is coming into 
the life of these folks. Limitless amounts 
of natural gas have been discovered here. 
One goes down 1100 feet in the Trenton 
rock after it. 

The weather, however, absorbs all in- 
terests. It is reported daily at 5 p. m. 
This station belongs to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, and is maintained by it. The 
weather report is distributed by the As- 
sociated Press, from the observations of 
Mr. Walter Crosskill. He.has been here 
several years, and his vantage-point is 
just ninety-two miles from the American 
boundary. 

Boats go up from here to an island, 
which is forty-eight miles from the bor- 
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der of Saskatchewan province. One is 
almost out of Alberta. Irrigation is com- 
ing to be a feature of the farm-life all 
about, and as a result of it, ranching now 
is declining in favor of the farms. Natu- 
ral gas, too, is entering into the life of 
the place. They leave it to burn all day, 
since this is cheaper than to put it out. 
Last year they sent the gas, in tanks, to 
the Dominion Fair to illumine their ex- 
hibit, and it was brighter than electricity. 
An 8 h. p. engine is maintained in the 
office of the News, and it costs but four 
cents a day to run it. In fact, it costs 
more to lubricate than to operate the ma- 
chine. Again, there are a sewer-tile works 
and a packing-house (the latter supplying 
the British Government) to make use of 
the extra supply. 

Medicine Hat has an auto—a single one 
—and in it ohe can go out on the splendid 
level roads to the grain-fields. One man 
here has a 60 h. p. Franklin on which he 
went all the way to Ca]jjfornia to play polo 
there. 

Visitors to Medicine Hat are taken to 
the office of the News to see the curious 
engine. Then they invest in souvenir 
dozen. 


post cards, twenty-five cents a 
There is no street-car, and so one walks 
to the post-office, which is a curious con- 


crete-like structure. Nice country stores 
are on the way, stores of carpets and splen- 
did drug-stores, handling ‘school-books, 
with the result that one sees Euclid and 
grammars and the like there. Kipling 
was once here, and on account of his visit 
his books are to be had. Other shops ex- 
pose la crosse sticks. There are groceries 
with chocolates and cheap candy, with or- 
anges and tins of tea and canned fruits. 
Apples are next door—three pounds for a 
quarter. By this time one is at the head 
of the business district, and homes of 
stock-brick or pretty frames lead on to the 
hills. ; 

In the jewelers here are souvenirs, 
watch-charms, thirty-five cents apiece, in 
the shape of a cowboy’s hat, and pins bear- 
ing the same,.or else, for half a dollar, 
some souvenir spoons. 


When grain folk come in to town, they . 


stroll out to the gas well to observe the 
huge derrick which has been set up. A 
Chinese trading store, with a man in a 
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suit of green, passing outside, takes th 
eye. In a tent is a carousal, posters show 
a great devil-fish taken off the Britis! 
Columbia coast.. Then lumber yards an 
a school house of frame, and one is back 
once more at that park near the railway. 
Several old Scotchmen hang about here 
A sign announcing Messrs. Frost and 
Wood as selling farm machinery hangs 
not far distant. 

One rambles about, remarking the 
while several houses of concrete—as guard 
against the cold. Then another derrick to 
a gas-well; the other houses, built in for- 
eign style and with flowers in the win- 
dows, windows many of which open at the 
center, and then one is back at the merry- 
go-round once more. Here is the station 
of the Northwest police. They tell of how 
a wagon is sent out from here to take in 
prisoners. An Indian woman _boiters 
about, a shawl around her head. Then 
again one is back at the American Hotel, 
ready, in the lobby, with the deer heads 
and the like, interspersing modern Eng- 
lish scenes, to write or jot down his im- 
pressions. Everything is so modern that 
one is tempted to ramble once more—un- 
til eleven, which is train time. 

Then, with a little yellow maple leaf of 
tin, distributed by the Government as a 
souvenir, and a leather cigar case with 
“Lethbridge” burnt upon it (this is a sou- 
venir given by that place and containing 
a booklet of data) one is prepared to go on. 

On, ever, in the coulees or low hills, slop- 
ing gently, these still untilled, given over 
to horse raising, and with only now and 
then an occasional farm house—one speeds 
on to the Kast. 

Some one brings out Baedeker, and in 
him you read how Medicine Hat is 660 
miles of Winnipeg, at an elevation of 2170 
feet, over the sea. Its population in 1901 
was 1975. Indians still live hereabout; 
the buffalo horns may be looked for; and 
he draws attention to the coal which 1s 
mined here, and the natural gas used in 
manufactures and houses. “Small steam- 
ers descend the South Saskatchewan from 
here, 800 miles, to Lake Winnipeg.” 

Then, however, one is getting well be- 
vond Medicine Hat, the town of the 
weather, for the grain lands. And what 
lies out there beyond is a tale to itself. 
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THE ENGINEER 


BY L. FRANCES 


a window of the grog shanty, 

dignified by the title of the 
Railway Hotel and Refreshment Rooms. 
A drunken voice rose dolefully, and there 
was an oath and a moment’s lull. The en- 
gineer for the new railway line moved 
restlessly on his canvas bunk in the little 
tarpaulin and wood hut, two hundred 
yards or more from the main line. The 
men on the branch line had quit work for 
the day. The timber men were rioting at 
the shanty, or in other shanties up the 
line, while the hotelkeepers reaped their 
harvest. To-morrow was a holiday, and 
the toilers were going to celebrate by 
“knocking down” what was left of their 
sweat-stained cheques. It was dry and 
hot, and one could scarcely blame them for 
their abnormal thirst. 

The heat was like a foretaste of hell, 
the engineer thought, for he alternately 
tossed in a fever fire or shook with a gray 
ague. A return of the Gulf fever was up- 
on him, and the doctors had long ago told 
him that his heart would not stand much 
of it; his fine old heart which had pumped 
blood for him for over fifty “strenuous 
years. He was alone on the line out West, 
and his young wife was down in the coast 
town, where there were some comforts 
for a woman. 

He could not have her here. She had 
offered to come, laughing when he said 
“No,” and accusing him of mistrusting 
her cooking. But how could he leave her 
here by day, within hearing distance of 
the sort of language the laborers on the 
lines “out back” habitually indulge in? 
She would have covered her little pink 
ears all day and have wilted under the sor- 
didness of her surroundings, the fine, 
penetrating dust, and the swarms of ever- 
lasting flies. So he placed her at a com- 
fortable hotel and went up country. He 
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had never questioned that he—big, 
rugged, with the square tipped fingers of 
the men of his house—toilers of the soil 
whose muscles never grow flaccid from un- 
derwork, must bear the want of luxury 
and the loneliness. It was part of his plan 
of life so to endure. 

She was different. When trouble came 
she always looked brightly round for the 
way out, and availed herself of it, if ‘pos- 
sible. He sat down to it and suffered it 
in silence, with strong, bowed shoulders. 
So to-night he suffered his fever aches and 
his solitude. But as the hours wore on 
and the drunken racket abated at the 
hotel, the stillness began to tell upon his 
nerves, the sickness upon his mind. 

“You will die, alone.” 

This voice kept whispering in his jerk- 
ing heart-beats. 

“You will die alone—all alone——” 

He felt under his pillow for the last 
letter she had written him. It lay beside 
his watch, with the leathern guard. He 
had never had a watch chain in his life. 
He hated anything that was not merely 
for use. Leather did as well, and was 
less expensive. The links in his shirt 
cuffs were bone, and he wore a bone collar 
stud. That was the man. His wife often 
chaffed him about it. She loved pretty 
things. He could not read her letter, for 
the fever played tricks with his eyes. But 
he knew all that was in it. To-night she 
was going to a “bridge” evening in the 
town. She was going to wear a new dress, 
a pale lemon color, and she wished he 
could see it, for it suited her. 

“T don’t suppose you would pay me a 
compliment,” she had added in her mis- 
chievous way. “But that would not mat- 
ter, so long as you thought it!” * * * He 
seemed to see her now, sitting on a vine- 
hung veranda, looking out to a sea full 
of the broken reflex of stars, while the 
moist, salt breeze shook the crests of the 
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cocoanut palms, and rustled the pandanus 
between the houses and the curved white 
beach. Oh, God! for a breeze from the 
sea. Oh, God! to sink and rest in that 
cool greenness, out of sight and sound of 
hilarious drunken brutes, the smell of 
stale whisky, and the bleat of evil-odored 
goats, startled from their slumbers by a 
ribald chorus. There would be a firewood 
train through, near the’ morning, that 
was all, and away by the engine shed a 
cleaner whistled merrily at his work. There 
were to be races in the afternoon, more 
drinking, more swearing, and a few loose 
women from the camp, to help in the in- 
ferno. The engineer buried his gray head 
in the pillow and groaned. 

She had urged him to come to her for 
a day, and yesterday he had wired that 
business prevented him. He had not told 
her he was ill. He would shake off the 
fever, go to her for the holidays, he had 
told himself hopefully, yesterday. But to- 
night he did not think of this. To-night 
he did not believe he would ever see her 
again. 


“You will die all alone.” This had been 


the unspoken dread of his manhood, a 
certainty which, curiously enough, had 


dogged him in many desolate night- 
watches, for we all have, hid away some- 


where, our special foreboding; and this . 


strong man, standing like a forest giant, 
self-contained, perfectly alone, until he 
met her and succumbed, had his own par- 
ticular fear. 

She had been a good wife to him, and 
he loved her, but his work took him con- 
stantly from her. It was hard for her, 
too, but he wanted her to be comfortable 
—and now. 

And now, not any more would she stand 
on the railway platform of the town, un- 
der the flaring red and yellow posters that 
advertised a local beer or an American 
soap, waiting for him with her eyes on the 
empty, shining curve of rail. Not any 
more would she lean from the carriage 
window, drawing back a moment in 
startled pride. He had been so long alone, 
it seemed incredible that this bright girl, 
his—his wife—to be kissed or scolded, or 
neglected, as he will, as though he could 
ever will anything to hurt her. And now 
—he was going to die here—alone—with 
no long, slim hand nestling into his—no 
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soft cheek against his own seamed one, 
alone. 

There was nothing to reproach her with 
—it was entirely by his wish that she was 
not with him to-night. He stretched out 
his big, shaking arms, and something like 
a sob came from his deep chest. If she 
could only come suddenly through the 
open door, through which he could catch 
a glimpse of gum boughs, black against 
the star-threaded sky, and the peaked 
stacks of the timber, and one kerosene 
lamp flaring dangerously away in a 
lengthsman’s tent. If she could only an- 
nihilate space, and come tripping in, in 
her lemon tinted gown, with her high heels 
clattering on the roughly boarded floor, 
and the flower in her hair nodding—nod- 
ding, to be crushed against his breast! 

But no. She sat on a vine-curtained 
veranda by the sea, and watched the play- 
ers through the French lights, sipping 
some soft drink from a glass in which the 
ice clinked deliciously, and laughed at the 
pretty speeches some vacant, joyed and 
harmless youngster made to her, and 
thought kindly of him, of her big, rugged 
man “cut back.” 

The engineer dozed, wandering in sleep 
through the horrible, haunted country of 
the fever land. He started and muttered 
in that hag-ridden sleep. 

The whistle of the firewood train swing- 
ing round the bend awakened him. He 
felt weak and done. Death, bone-white 
and ever hungry, leered in at the little 
paneless window. The candle had left a 
greasy monument along the side of the 
ginger-beer bottle it had been stuck into. 
The dawn was reddening in the East, and 
the birds chattered their morn-greetings. 
About the shanty all was silent, with a 
drink-heavy silence. People passed with 
the dawn sometimes, the engineer remem- 
bered. Men who were over fifty, and who 
had worked their hearts too hard, were 
weak with the dawning. 

He heard the brakes jar at the siding. 
Heard the train grate out again, and puff 
away into the lovely, limpid morning, the 
only endurable hour of the day out West 
in mid-summer. He closed his eyes. 
Death was near, he thought, and he did 
not care—only he longed for some cool, 
dark spot underground, where the com- 
ing molten day could not find him, 
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where he could feel and fear no more, 
where there were no races, and no vile- 
mouthed men, or screaming, wanton wo- 
men, unsexed by the hardness of their 
hopeless lives. 

Swish, through the dew-wet grasses! 

Swish—a woman’s skirts brushing the 
overturned candle box that served for a 
step to the little wood and canvas hut. 

Swish! the shurr of silk—the tap of 
high heels. 

“Darling! I came just as I was, 
straight from the party, with only a mack- 
intosh over my frock. One of the men 
heard you were ill from the guard on the 
down train. Oh, you bad thing, not to 
have wired the truth! I don’t think I 
shall ever forgive you! I am going to 
take you back with me, to-night. I’ve 
settled it all with the department! The 
inspector is coming back by special from 
up the line to-night, and we are going to 
have a carriage reserved on his train. Oh, 
I can manage the inspector. I don’t smile 
for nothing, except at you, you big goose. 
Don’t worry! You have nothing to do 
but lie still and let me wait on you, until 


we can carry you over to the train. It’s 
no use looking square-jawed and obstinate, 
not a bit—lI’ve come to stay this time.” 

He opened his eyes and saw her in her 
lemon tinted frock with her firm, creamy 
neck bare under her cloak, and the pointed 
toes of her satin slippers peeping like 
golden flowers from’under the crisping 
flounces of her gown, saw the fading blos- 
som she had forgotten to remove from 
her hair, crushed down under her straw 
hat—and another sob shook his big chest. 
Still he believed her a phantom from that 
torture land he had been journeying in. 

“T had simply to tear to catch the train 
and squeeze into the guard’s van, with 
some greasy men, but they were all kind 
and none drunk.” 

She knelt beside him and slipped her 
hand under his head, and he felt her 
cheek, wet against his own. 

Then the engineer realized that he was 
not going to die, alone, after all; and in 
fact, and in this he proved to be perfectly 
correct, he felt that funny, jerky old heart 
of his had a good many full years of 
life in it yet. 











ON AND OFF 


BY HARRY COWELL 


We two are off on our honeymoon 
In our heavier-than-air, 
But with hearts more light, we are out of sight, 
And the deep blue devils dare; 
Which way to go we do not know 
Nor a continental care— 
We two alone on our honeymoon 
In our heavier-than-air. 


We two are off on our honeymoon 
In our heavier-than-air ; 

While far below the houses go 
Back, back in a panic scare. 

Like one possessed, each wedding guest 
Doth stare and stare and stare, 


com As much as to say: “On their honeymoon 
him, Those two are off!” 





BOB OF THE NURSE CORPS 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY 


AND THOUGHT a Florida 
swamp was a devil of a place in 
which to encamp an army. Not 
so much as boss even of himself, 

much less of an army corps, Rand judici- 
ously kept his thoughts to himself. Spread- 
ing them would do little good. On the 
other hand, it might get him in the “‘mill” 
—another name for the guard house— 
which was a much more objectionable 
place than a rancid palmetto slough. The 
“mill,” with its additional terrors, was 
itself in the geographical center of the 
big bog. 

Following his first survey of the site, 
Rand really did not have much time to 
waste in idle thoughts. The Southern sun 
was sinking low. If he and the others 
were to have shelter for their heads that 
night, action bordering on the automatic 
must be quickly had. Together he and 
the comrades of his squad fell to chopping 
tent pegs, not that the Government was 
short of the commodity, but rather be- 
cause it was unable to get tent pegs, as it 
was other things, just where they were 
wanted at the proper time. The pitch on 
the trees the soldiers attacked with a ven- 
geance was so adhesive that the hands 
clung to it with a grim persisteice. “If 
we stick to each other as well as this 
blasted stuff does to us, we shall soon be 
molded into an octagon-shaped mass -of 
uniformed humanity,” pessimistically ex- 
claimed the corporal, as he directed the 
tent pitching. Rand and the others prompt- 
ly swore a hearty allegiance, but not with- 
out a growl at the mosquitoes,-the mud and 
a smell that made the odorless excavato 
seem gentle. - 

Private Rand, had he known it, was 
not long to be doomed to the swamp. A 
worse fate stared him in the face. Con- 
gress, having failed to call for a hospital 
corps when asking for volunteers, it now 
became necessary in the maelstrom of the 


rush from the North southward to organ- 
ize a body for the care of the sick and 
wounded.: The order providing for the 
organization said that clean-cut men of in- 
telligent appearance were wanted for the 
work. Somehow, in some strange way, the 
company commander, an honest, horny- 
fisted brick-layer in civil life, made Private 
Rand, a bank cashier, his first choice. If 
the act was accepted as an honor, Rand in 
no way showed it. It was bad enough to 
rustle for one’s self, without being com- 
pelled to give the “first insult to the in- 
jured,” to the sick, the halt and the blind 
in a ramshackle, make-shift sort of a hos- 
pital. That was a woman’s work anyway! 
Every one rebelled at the obnoxious detail. 
Each was profuse in lauding the other’s 
fitness for the assignment. Rand revolted 
like a rhino, but the brick-laying captain 
stuck stubbornly to his decision that the 


‘cashier private was the only “clean-cut, 


intelligent appearing” guardian of his 
country im the entire command. 

Measles and typhoid had already put in 
an aggressive appearance. As the lesser 
of two evils and lacking the bravado spirit 
of the sensational high diver or bridge- 
jumper, Private Rand, in the end, chose 
the measles—with a little mumps thrown 
in. With measles, fate might hold fame 
for him. A man’s stomach ofttimes comes 
before all else in considering certain mat- 
ters. In the State camps most stomachs 
were amply and richly taken care of by 
generous donations from sweetheart, sister 
or mother. But now the bill of fare was 
conspicuous by the absence of everything 
save substantial old “Government 
straight.” Bacon and hard tack, with coffee 
utterly ashamed to own its name, let alone 
the brand, the same being highly flavored 
with pine knots at that, failed to combine 
to cause a man to choose a typhoid ward 
where nothing save limpid liquids found 
their way about. Full diet was the fare 
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of the measles men, and it had its attrac- 
tions more, perhaps, for the attendants 
than it had for the sick fellows. The 
component parts of the straight ration, 
masticated into a sodden mass and sent on 
their circuitous journey through the intes- 
tines of ailing soldiers, unlike the horse- 
shoe nail diet of the ostrich, fail in their 
office. 

The isolation hospital for measles and 
mumps was rigged up in an old farm 
house standing back in the woods a safe 
distance from the effects of drills and 
sham battles. In the yard some years be- 
fore a prize-fight of international promi- 
nence had been pulled off. This was about 
the only interesting thing about the de- 
serted place. It appealed only to the sport- 
ing element. Rand and some of the sick 
men found few charms in the simple story. 
Rand’s time may have been too much 
taken up with cleaning spit cups and mov- 
ing acrimonious patients to certain spots 
in the well-ventilated, splintered floor al- 
leged by those lying upon it to be softer. 
There were no beds and little bedding. 
Rubber ponchos, be it known, spread upon 
bare floors as mattresses, are famous for 


flattening flesh to a pan-cake consistency. 
There being no sheets or downy comforters 
and very few army blankets, the patients 
and the attendants were constantly at war. 
The strife may have been good experience 
for the coming struggle in the islands of 


the Caribbean. In the day time the sick 
men said they were too hot. Obeying or- 
ders, the attendants strove to prevent colds 
by keeping them covered. At night, the 
sickest man thought he should have all the 
available blankets to protect him from the 
floor. Others, more powerful physically, 
thought differently. So they whined and 
kicked and growled, fumed, fussed and 
fought. Ordinary men would have been 
driven to distraction in a single day, but 
Rand’s captain went on record to testify 
that the private was something more than 
ordinary. One strapping fellow, a dealer 
In “sightless swine” at home (otherwise a 
“blind pig”) wishing to drown his multi- 
tudinous woes, drank the contents of all 
the medicine bottles, believing they con- 
tained percentages of alcohol. As the doc- 
tor came but once a day, the patients natu- 
rally failed in their doses, very little to 
their displeasure. Rand assured himself 


there was not much harm in this intem- 
perate act, since the patients came in at a 
much greater rate than they went out. Ad- 
vertised in this way, the medicine would 
not have made a howling success upon the 
markets as a patent medicine cure-all. To 
cap the climax of all this trouble and an- 
noyance, the reputation a measles ward 
had in some mysterious way acquired as 
a good-feeding institution, was all a hor- 
rible nightmare, a culinary myth. Com- 
plain as they would, Rand and his asso- 
ciates simply could not induce the doctor 
to get an outfit to permit them to do their 
own cooking. ‘They were constantly met 
with the argument that the measles would 
soon be stamped out, and the pest-house 
closed. That news for a time buoyed up 
some of the more depressed ones. But 
Rand and the tipler had no faith in the 
curative properties or the intoxicating 
qualities of the treatment. Rand was al- 
ready pining for activity, a move into 
Cuba, or a transfer to the typhoid ward, 
and the liquids for diversion, anything. 
Wading in a swamp, languishing in a 
guard house, or chopping pitchy tent pegs 
was preferable to this. For three weeks he 
tried daily to get a pass to visit his com- 
rades from home. That was out of the 
question. There was too much danger in 
permitting a man to roam at large fresh 
from a pest-house. Rand felt as though 
he were a leper or a man with the seven- 
year itch. The meals, carried or hauled in 
a hig camp kettle from the main hospital 
two miles away, were getting unbearably 
repulsive. The attendants lost their ap- 
petites as fast as the sick men. Boiled pota- 
toes, hard tack, cold canned tomatoes and 
dish-water coffee got to be aggravating 
sights. Bread and wholesome water would 
have been a relish. To flash this fare up- 
on Rand was something similar to waving 
a red flag at a bull. “I might just as well 
get the measles myself as to be penned up 
this way,” he mused seriously. If ever 
a man prayed it is surmised he offered up 
fervent strains as long as a Sunday ser- 
mon to get the measles. In trying to re- 
member whether or not measles or mumps 
were among his childhood maladies, the 
big fellow got to thinking of home. The 
next thing he knew he was desperately 
homesick. That was the king bee of 
miserable afflictions. He found he could 
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not eat at all, nor could he sleep. He could 

not do a thing save sit and bemoan his 
sad fate. Once or twice he devoutly wished 
he had failed in the physical examination. 
How he enyied those who did not fail. 
Again he cursed his brick-tossing captain 
for looking upon him as a “‘clean-cut, in- 
telligent man.” How nice it would have 
been had destiny made him an artful layer 
of burnt clay instead of a shuffler of bank 
notes and currency of the realm. As to 
his appearance, he inwardly hoped he 
would turn into a scare-crow or a rare 
specimen of prehistoric man. Anything 
to get back where there was life, activity, 
man’s work, association with other things 
besides sputum cups, medicine _ thieves, 
and growling, unappreciative patients. 
Several times he trembled in fear of in- 
sanity. 

It was in the very midst of these dire 
things that Rand worked out his salva- 
tion. Another week might have ended dis- 
astrously. His continued appeals to the 
surgeon at last got him a change. He 
was sent to the main hospital as transpor- 
tation clerk, an occupation certainly more 
in line with his training. Soldiers were 
dying so rapidly of typhoid and malaria 
that the ambulances could no longer haul 
the sick to the trains, nor the dead to the 
graves. The swamp was tallying its score. 
A siding was put in by the railroad to 
the hospital wards. Daily, at night, whole 
sections of Pullman cars were shunted in 
upon the spurs to haul the sick north to 
recuperate or die. The administration tent 
where Rand held forth with pen and trans- 
portation blank formed the hub of the 
wards which radiated, spoke-fashion, from 
it. Gratified at his change in duties, he 
had long since given up his prayerful 
solicitations to contract the measles. Now 
he was enthusiastic in his work, glad that 
he was where he was, and he wouldn’t 
trade places with an army of “physical 
failures”—the stay-at-homes—for a farm. 

Having been promoted to the grade of 
steward, a mount was assigned him. Each 
day he went for a ride out along the banks 
of the Saint Johns, or through the tropi- 
cal suburbs of quaint old Jacksonville. It 
was great recreation after the term in the 
pest-house. Like the horse he rode, he 
sniffed the balmy air, and was glad indeed 
that he was living. But those prayers, 
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made in less encouraging times, were just 
bound to be answered, to bear fruit, lus- 
cious fruit, too. The smoke from the pine 
knots mingled with the grub was gradually 
getting in its work. Rand’s liver began to 
fail him. No, not exactly fail him, either. 
It simply made its presence known, as any 
one, unaccustomed to neglect and hard 
usage, quite naturally would. Malaria also 
groped around for a hold upon his system. 
At an unsuspecting moment it took hold. 
Not firmly, but with a soft, gentle grip 
that added strength with time. Try as he 
would, he couldn’t shake it loose. Quinine 
he took by the fist-full, getting to eat it. 
Finally there were times, plenty of them, 
when he wished he could issue himself a 
request for a Pullman home. But to do 
that, one must have.a sick furlough. With- 
out the furlough the thing of writing out 
a request was much like drawing a check 
on a defunct bank. Sick furloughs and 
typhoid were synonymous. 

Also there was another reason besides 
the dislike of a siege of sickness that kept 
Rand from trying to be sent home. Ili 
lay in the form of a sunny little lady, 
daintily arrayed in the cap and apron of 
a trained nurse. Isabelle Roberts, famil- 
iarly known as Bob, was the camp favorite. 
It was said that many a stalwart soldier 
frequently feigned illness for no other pur- 
pose than to come beneath her seductive 
care. Bob and Chesley Rand became great 
friends. The soldier found himself do- 
ing many small favors for the little nurse. 
Why, he knew not. With others, fretting 
as he was on the verge of an illness, he 
was most of the time cross and crabbed. 
Yet Bob had but to ask and Rand would 
have set fire to the entire garrison, his 
own quarters included. One thing Rand 
especially noticed was that Bob increased 
her demands for favors as time wore on. 
Ske got to be a regular daily visitor at 
Rand’s desk. Like the brewer, they grew 
thick. Doctor Amabale, the Cuban in 
charge of Bob’s ward, noted these visits. 
At length Rand wondered why he invari- 
ably came with a scowl and an ominous 
look, ordering Bob away from his presence 
to some trivial task in the ward. On such 
occasions, Bob, ever bubbling over with 
mirth in this awful rendezvous of disease 
and death, did not seem to much mind the 
officious doctor’s orders. “I’]l see you 
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again,” she habitually shouted at Rand in 
leaving, a challenge that made the Cuban 
irritable. 

“You may get me for a patient some 

time soon,” the soldier confided to his 
Red Cross friend one day. His temples 
were throbbing; he could no longer eat, 
and the fever was daily becoming more 
persistent. His fine complexion, as deli- 
cate as a girl’s, was fast getting a lemon- 
yellow. 
* “Jaundice is running a race with the 
malaria,” Bob observed, with anxiety, as 
she took Rand’s wrist, professionally. “I 
said I would get you some day,” she re- 
minded him, laughingly, as though it were 
funny. 

“Ts it a laughing matter, Bob?” Rand 
asked in an injured tone. 

She cajoled him for his peevishness. 

“You know perfectly well that I didn’t 
mean to make fun or to ridicule,” she 
added. “I’m only glad of an opportunity 
to fix you up. Maybe I can send you home. 
Mine’s the malaria ward, you know.” 

Rand tried to smile as he nodded his 
head in the negative. “Not if Amabale 
has to recommend it,” he significantly said. 


“What’s Amabale got to do with it, 
anyway?” Bob defiantly demanded, know- 
ing secretly at the same time that the 
ward surgeon had a great deal to do with 


matters of the kind. Nevertheless, she 
disliked to acknowledge it. 

“T can handle that swarthy-faced 
Cubano. You just trust to Isabelle and 
the malaria and the Pullman people.” 

Next day Rand was so ill he could not 
leave his tent. His temperature kept ris- 
ing perceptibly. At three it was almost 
bubbling over. A tent mate, coming in at 
that hour heard the sick man mumble 
something about a jealous medico, a fellow 
by the name of Bob, and a trip north. 
From the trend of the babble one might 
have suspected the rambling mind to be- 
long to an official of the Pullman Com- 
pany. The soldier laid a hand on his 
friend’s forehead. In point of warmth it 
felt like the flesh of a hard-ridden horse, 
except that the skin was dry and tightly 
drawn. Straightway the frightened corps 
man went for the emergency litter squad. 
Typhoid, the leading attraction, was the 
first thing to enter the man’s mind. Short- 
ly afterward, Rand, half-unconscious, felt 


himself being carried somewhere under a 
musty-smelling blanket. He was, he 
thought, too ill to care where he was go- 
ing. Yet, somehow, he had a vague hope 
that it would be to the malaria ward. That 
was the most popular place of the whole 
institution. Then, too, malaria was so 
much easier than the other thing. He 
wondered if the litter squad had sense 
enough to properly diagnose his case. Now 
he felt his feet rise slightly heavenward, 
denoting, as the sound made by the men’s 
feet indicated, that they were mounting 
the steps of a ward. He roused himself 
sufficiently to peep out from beneath the 
blanket. He felt a trifle relieved when he 
saw it was Bob’s ward. Down the aisle be- 
tween the ends of the white beds holding 
their wasted, emaciated prey they carried 
him. Rand wondered how it felt to be 
carried to the dead house by the litter 
squad. Never having been carried there 
alive, as had one poor unfortunate, he 
could not find the answer. Now and then 
a groan of pain or a maniacal yell from 
a delirious patient disturbed the quietude. 
But for these, Rand might have imagined 
himself in a casket being carried down a 
passage at the foot of rows of graves in 
the form of narrow. white bunks. Once 
he wondered how anything so merry as 
Bob could come from such dismal depths. 
As the squad lowered the litter, prepara- 
tory to stripping him for a suit of pajamas, 
a blood-curdling scream, followed by a 
blowing and spitting, and a puffing and 
chattering of teeth, rent the air. Rand 
was startled almost into a chill. But he 
subsided when he saw what the trouble 
was. Not more than ten feet away, a poor, 
unfortunate with a temperature of 104 
was being dipped, stark naked, into a 
bath-tub filled nearly to overflowing with 
ice and water. Neither Rand nor any one 
else censured the fellow for his vocal exhi- 
bitions as a result of this heroic treatment. 
Every one unanimously agreed that a man 
under these conditions had a right to yell, 
and to do it out loud at that. If a dose 
of this kind was essential to a trip North, 
Rand thought the nearer he remained to 
the equator and a normal temperature the 
better. 

With Bob beaming over him, wringing 
her fat little hands in imitation of a fawn- 
ing Hebrew pawnbroker, as she murmured 
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in imitation Yiddish that she had him 
now, Rand felt terribly embarrassed. Not 
knowing what else to do, he insisted that 
he wasn’t sick—that she should let him 
go. He tried to make his duties an excuse 
to get away, saying he thought that he 
had picked up enough of a knowledge of 
medicine to care for himself. However, 
Bob would not listen. It might be alright 
to be one’s own doctor, but to be one’s 
own nurse to boot was too much. Bob’s 
mania or hobby was to get a trip north for 
persons who needed it. Doing this, she 
was of more service than all the medicine 
and nursing in the world. The nation, be- 
ing rich, could stand the expense, and the 
railroads needed the money. Hitherto all 
she need do was to hint to her obliging 
surgeon whom she wanted sent out. Ama- 
bale, smiling his best smile, did the rest. 
He did the thing for Bob; rarely, if ever, 
for the sick soldier. Disabled men of the 


line did not bother the doctor when Bob 
was around; likewise Bob did not bother 
the doctor much when there were no sick 
soldiers to be sent home. 

‘A Cuban contract surgeon is good only 
to sign sick furloughs, anyway,” the little 


nurse often said. 

To-day on his first trip, Amabale chided 
Rand for shamming, saying a big, strap- 
ping fellow, such as he, couldn’t be ill. 
Rand felt like he should like to get up 
and floor the foreigner. Bob, defiant and 
determined in behalf of her countryman, 
gently pulled down a lower lid. 

“Look at that eye,” she commanded. 
The white of the ball, as was the skin of 
the face, was a lemon-yellow. 

“Look at his tongue and feel his pulse. 
It’s the swamp and the exposure.” 

Amabale, as though obeying superior 
force, followed the nurse’s directions. 

“Yes, he has a bit of fever and a bad 
liver,” he reluctantly acknowledged in his 
broken lingo. “He will be all right in,a 
day or two.” Then, with a professional 
pose, he wrote out a prescription—a calo- 
me] treatment with a milk diet. “Start 
a temperature chart for him,” he ordered, 
as he started away, frowning fiercely. 

“He will explode when I tell him you 
must go north on furlough,” Bob gleefully 
cried. “But I'll fetch him ’round.” 

After what had just passed, Rand did 
not for a moment doubt but that Bob 


would do just as she claimed. “TI believe 
you could fetch most any one around,” 
the soldier suggested. “You are doing 
fine on me.” ' 

A week later, Bob walked in for her af- 
ternoon tour of duty, all smiles. Rand’s 
curiosity was aroused. He could scarcely 
wait until she came to him. 

“He didn’t complain a bit,” she started 
out with enthusiasm, as she sat upon the 
side of the bed. “Said you could go as 
soon as you were able to travel. He éven 
so much as suggested that he sign the ap- 
plication for your furlough then and 
there. Seemed awfully anxious to get rid 
of you, and [ think I know why. Don’t 

ou ?” 

If Rand knew he was backward about 
saying so. Yet it isn’t recorded that he 
knew. Still, in reply, his handsome face 
turned crimson, blanching out the yellow 
momentarily. He reached for the girl’s 
hand while she drew the bed-screen up 
closer. Bob did not object when the hand 
was squeezed firmly. 

“He thinks he can separate us by send- 
ing you away,” she pouted. “I’m _ not 
ashamed to say it if you are, Chesley 
Rand.” 

At this, Rand exerted such increased 
pressure on the plump hand that the fin- 
gers on either side of the ring finger suf- 
fered a painful dent as they came in con- 
tact with the hard, irresistible metal of a 
ring. He reached to embrace her, but Bob 
remonstrated, saying such an act was un- 
professional, un-nurselike. Besides, some 
one might be looking. That was the main 
thing. However, she did contrive to kiss 
the big volunteer just before he clambered 
into his Pullman berth on the night of his 
departure for home. 

Typhoid, malaria and yellow-jack killed 
many struggling patients in those troub- 
lous days of an unnecessary war. So did 
the trip north in many cases end in serious, 
if not fatal relapses. Rand was no excep- 
tion to the relapse rule. Apparently he was 
getting more out of those pest-house pray- 
ers than he bargained for. No sooner did 
he arrive home than he underwent a varied 
series of chills and fever. That annoying 
glandular viscus, commonly known as the 
liver, also got seriously out of repair again 
and refused to get fixed. It would not 
permit him to do justice to any of the 
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tempting dishes his mother or the obliging 
maid-of-all-work carried to him. Unac- 
customed to so much illness and the at- 
tendant confinement, he chafed and fretted 
fearfully under the strain. Times were 
numerous when he longed to get back 
South. The South held more attractions 
for him than all creation in spite of 
swamps, pest-houses and “Government 
straight.” Daily he implored his mother 
to get the family physician to say he was 
well enough to set off again. Motherlike, 
she once consented. But the doctor was 
obdurate. It was easy for him to refuse 
such a request. And Rand, a little later 
on, was heartily glad of the prohibition. 
It was when the mailman ushered in a bird 
of ill-omen in the form of an announce- 
ment of the wedding of Isabelle Roberts to 
Don Senor Enrique Amabale, M. D. That 
shocking, unexpected news put the patient 
into a grave retrospective state. To Rand, 
after that, it did not so much matter just 
when he rallied or got well. He refused 
entirely to be in a hurry to mend. Giving 
up almost wholly, he paid strict attention 
to being desperately sick. The South, a 
few moments ago a heaven, was now a 
mockery. A cashier’s window seemed less 
and less repulsive. Sickness, once a bore, 
all at once was transformed into an amuse- 
ment. 

Meanwhile a little nurse, with a bras- 
sard on her arm, and famed throughout a 
big canvas hospital covering acres of 
ground, for her beauty and jovial disposi- 
tion, was fast acquiring a reputation as a 
confirmed grouch. Her associates mar- 
veled at the sudden change.. Dr. Amabale 
thought Bob was on the verge of illness; 
her fellows were equally as sure that she 
was overworked. None seemed to surmise 
that it was because of the absence of cer- 
tain letters from the North. It seemed a 
hard fate to almost break one’s neck to 
do things for a sick man, and then not 
get so much as a paltry letter of thanks. 
That was rank ingratitude. Rand in the 
flesh did not seem that kind of an ingrate. 
The silence was getting unbearably on her 
nerves when she heard through a sick sol- 
dier from the cashier’s home that Rand 
had fallen ill upon arrival. That news 
made Bob woefully sorry and penitent for 
her hard accusations. After all it wasn’t 
right to think so abominably of Rand. Yet 


she eased her conscience by charging that 
he could not be too sick to dictate a short 
note, or to have some one else compose and 
write one. 

Amabale, to his surprise, found her 
much herself again that evening. It made 
him very hopeful, an antidote he, as does 
most of humanity, had largely lived upon 
lately. When Bob consented to ride with 
him to corps headquarters and home again, 
he was in the seventh heaven. He felt he 
was playing a winning hand, owing, he 
supposed, to a despicable ruse he had re- 
sorted to not long since. Yet, on the way 
back, when conversation ebbed low, he was 
puzzled to know what the purport of Bob’s 
conference with the chief surgeon had 
been. Bob, sober and thoughtful, did not 
volunteer to tell, so he refrained from 
asking. He was content to be permitted 
to ride by her side. Before long, she 
would be his for keeps, he averred, losing 
himself in a sea of meditative bliss. 

Rand, far to the northward, where snow 
was now flying, tired or tumbling and 
tossing on a tortuous bed, at last suffi- 
ciently pulled himself together to sit up. 
By this time he was honorably discharged 
the service on the family physician’s cer- 
tificate of disability. Since the South no 
longer held any charms for him and the 
peace protocol made his services to the 
nation unnecessary, he was agreeable to 
his widowed mother’s solicitations that he 
remain at home. On the morrow he was 
promised he should drive out. Somehow, 
now, his mother seemed extraordinarily at- 
tentive, especially since that hateful day 
when the announcement came to dip him 
deep in despondency. He must have talked 
a great deal in his deliriums, too, to have 
let the story out. In a week he was to take 
up his old duties as cashier of the town 
bank. Work is a fine tonic for worry, just 
as it is a help to old age. Conjecturing 
idly along this line, he started visibly 
when the door bell rang. His mother an- 
swered the summons. Rand listened in- 
tently, fearing it was a final visit from 
the doctor. Somehow he simply detested 
the sight of a doctor. Indistinctly, too in- 
distinctly to distinguish it, he heard the 
voice of a woman. His mother talked to 
the visitor for quite a while, it seemed. 
Presently he heard a light, quick step that 
sounded familiar coming up the staircase, 
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There was a gentle tap at his half-open 
door. In response to his invitation to en- 
ter, Bob stepped hurriedly into the room. 
Rand was so astounded he could not speak. 
His big gray eyes opened wide in awe. 
He even neglected the formality of intro- 
ducing his mother, who now came in. Mrs. 
Rand was much surprised, if not a trifle 
shocked, when the little lady walked 
straight up to the convalescent and kissed 
him on both cheeks. That act brought 
the whole story to the mother like a reve- 
lation. She hastily left the room, chuck- 
ling to herself. 

“T went to see the chief surgeon for a 
furlough as soon as I heard you were ill. 
Why didn’t you write, boy, so I could come 
sooner to care for you?” Bob earnestly re- 
monstrated. 
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In reply, Rand reached beneath his pil- 
low and extended an envelope bearing evi- 
dence of much handling. It contained the 
wedding announcement. 

“That’s why, Bob. 
me ?” 

Unfolding the printed form, Bob’s big 
brown eyes flashed with amazement. Af- 
terward she whistled a cute exclamation. 

“Tt’s a dirty, mean, contemptible Cuban 
trick,” she shrieked, her eyes snapping 
fire. ‘Then she jumped upon the crumpled 
paper and stamped it madly with her smal] 
foot. 

“Well, as long as it’s untrue, Bob, it 
might be well for you to go down in the 
library and write out your application for 
discharge,” calmly added Rand, with the 
light of a new life in his happy face. 


Could you blame 
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A NIGHT IN THE ROCKIES 


BY O. E. McGILLICUDDY 


The Western torches flicker low, 

And with declining beauty flare ; 
In crimson tints the embers glow 

And quell their former garish glare. 


One moment gleams the fleeting fire, 
And then to ashes cold and gray, 

The sunset embers fade, expire— 
And eventide has passed away. 


From out the Eastern gloom are sent 
Faint splashes of a far-off light 

Till fiery glows the firmament 
Against the chasmy realms of night. 


Into the West_these gleams advance, 
With shiny points mark off the gloam ; 

Till glimmer o’er the full expanse 
Star-candles on‘a kindled dome. 


Then o’er the dim horizon line 

The bold moon peeps with beaming face, 
In homage now the star-hosts shine 

More softly. with a modest grace. 


So till the nightly watch is spent 

These spangling lights abide and burn; 
And, making darkness eloquent, 

Await the exiled sun’s return. 





THE BUNGLER 


BY JAMES M. SPENCER 


outfit. 
“Bill,” he quavered, moisten- 
ing his dry lips; then again: “Bill!” 

Bill did not turn his head, but went on 
with his packing. He lashed on a roll of 
blankets, 2 pick and some drills, and 
headed the pack-burros down the trail. 
Then straightening his broad young shoul- 
ders, he faced the old man. 

“Now, then,” he said, “‘now we’re split- 
tin’ fer good, I’m goin’ to put it to yu 
straight. Yu claim yu found that float 
here in this gulch. Mebbe yu did; an’ 
agin, mebbe yu didn’t. I’m just a-tellin’ 
yu that yer no prospector. Yer a pure 
bungler. You’ve botched things from the 
start. Us two is quits fer keeps.” 

Bill turned down the trail, and the old 
man stumbled to a log where he sat till 
man and burro were swallowed up by the 
pines. He worked hard on the gulch that 
day, but he could not rid himself of that 
parting thrust. To be called a bungler— 
and by Bill He bulked predominant 
in the eyes of the old man, did Bill, young, 
strapping Bill. 

A week passed. The old fellow’s inter- 
est in his prospecting fagged. He could 
not keep his mind to the gulch, and often 
he straightened up from his pick and 
stood looking off down the trail. 

“Yes,” he would mutter, “yes, he called 
me a bungler, Bill did.” 

Then came a day when he did not turn 
up the gulch as was his wont. He shoul- 
dered his pick and wandered up Elk 
Creek, his steps aimless, no purpose in 
view other than ridding himself of the old 
camping spot. On his way back that af- 
ternoon he paused at the mouth of a wild- 
looking, stony gulch. He sat down on a 
boulder, strangely absorbed in the rough 
profile of the cliffs above. The next day 
he was back again. As he picked his way 


LD TOM sat on the bunk and 
QO watched the other divide their 


up the rough bed of the gulch, he talked 
brokenly to himself. 

“No, this ain’t the gulech—course it 
ain’t—not this one. I know where [ 
found that float—found it just where I 
told Bill I did. I ain’t no bungler.” 

And that night, when he turned back 
toward camp, he held out with the same 
words, “No, this here ain’t the gulch.” 

Yet the following morning found him 
again there with his pick. A strange fas- 
cination drew him back from day to day, 
to assure himself again at sundown that 
this was not the gulch. 

And then one day he stumbled onto the 
lead—a foot of gold-bearing quartz jut- 
ting from the side of the gulch. Flashed 
through his mind the fabulous assay from 
the bit of float he had picked up the sum- 
mer before, and the old man trembled a 
bit as he drove his pick into the ledge. 

The sun was slipping behind the ridge 
and its level bars set up a soft glow on 
the yellow metal in his hand. He held 
it close up to his eyes, shading it with his 
hand. He moistened it with his tongue 
and thrust it out at arm’s length. Still 
the yellow glow. ‘There could be no 
doubt. With a great surge his harbored 
feelings burst forth. 

“Eh?” he clamored, shaking the speci- 
men in the face of the setting sun. ““Bun- 
gler,eh? Bungler, d’ yu say? Yes, Bill,” 
he apostrophized, “yu was shore right— 
a pure bungler. Ol’ Tom, the bungler. 
Bungled hisself into a cool million, by a 
bunglesome stroke of the pick!” 

He wrote out a location stake and 
placed it above his discovery. Then he 
sat down and straightway forgot the ledge. 
Dusk was coming on when he rose stiffly 
to his feet and looked at the blotch of 
white quartz at his side. A heavy indif- 
ference had settled over him, and there 
was a troubled look on his face. 

“Guess it’s cause I’m gettin’ old,” he 
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speculated. “Now, if I’d stumbled onto 
a lay like that when I was a young buck 
and full o’ ginger like Bill 4 

He stood for a moment gnawing reflec- 
tively at his withered wisp of a beard. 
“Blamed if I don’t do it!” he announced 
loudly to the solitude about him; then 
pulled the location stake from its mound 
of stones and tossed it from him. 

Nearly a week passed, and the two 
came back up the trail together. They 
unpacked their burros, Bill kindled a fire, 
and they ate their supper together as they 
had done a hundred times before under 
the big balsam. Then twilight, their 
evening pipes around the camp-fire; the 
ember-glow came on; a grey film over the 
ashes, and they turned in for the night. 

“No, Bill,” the oid man remonstrated 
the next morning, “yu go on alone. [’ll 
stay behind an’ move camp. As I was just 
tellin’ yu, it’s the second gulch to yer 
right up Elk Creek. About a hundred 
yards above the burnt stump is where I 
found my float last summer. An’ I’m dead 
sure [ ain’t a-bunglin’ this time, neither, 
Bill.” 

The old man watched him till he had 


passed from sight over the ridge. 


“Doggies!” he 
“‘Wouldn’t I like to see his eyes bug outen 
his head when he stumbles onto the lay?” 

With a zest he had not shown in many 
days, the old fellow went on with his task 
of breaking camp. He topped the pack 
with the tent, lashed it on, and headed the 
burros over the ridge. 

Where the trail turns and buckles back 
toward the creek, he heard the swish of 
brush above him. It was Bill. He turned 
down the steep slope, an avalanche of 
loose wash clattering at his heels. His 
face was flushed, his hat gone, but in his 
hand he still carried that which -sent 
the nerves of the old prospector tingling. 

It was a large moment, but the old fel- 
low held himself nobly aloof from the 
swirl that had caught up Bill. 

“Well, Bill,” he drawled, with a fine 
show of nonchalance, “TI ain’t such a worse 
bungler, after all, am I?” 

Bill brushed. him aside and reached for 
the axe which dangled from one of the 
packs. 

“Get a prod on yu with them jacks!” 
he said. “If we hustle, mebbe we can get 


ejaculated happily. 
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our stakes on the extension this truck 
comes from.” He flaunted the specimen 
under the old man’s nose, and the latter 
drew up with a: jerk. 

“Get our stakes—on what?” he rapped 
out, his voice gone tense. 

“The extension!” Bill flung at him as 
he turned up the trail with the axe. “Jack 
Herman from over Piney way has got his 
stakes on the lay this comes from.” 

That night, as the two ate supper in the 
new camp, Bill paused reflectively be- 
tween bites. 

“Say!” he proffered with sudden en- 
lightenment, “I ain’t kickin’ on that ex- 
tension we got our stakes on, but I was 
just a-thinkin’-—now if you’d just gone 
on up and looked around a little, when yu 
found the right gulch, ’stead of hikin’ off 
down the trail after me——” 

“Yes,” admitted the old man, a flood 
of color creeping up behind his ears, “if 
I’d only gone up the gulch a ways i 

Before the stars had dimmed in the sky 
the next morning, the two rolled out of 
their bunk. Bill threw together a hasty 
meal, and they gulped it down and sat 
waiting for the pale film of the morning 
twilight. All that day and the next they 
scoured every foot of the claim they had 
staked, probing the loose wash with their 
picks, their eyes keen, straining for a 
glimpse of white quartz. They came upon 
no lead, no float, nothing but the gray 
waste of slide-rock which hemmed them 
round. The third day their spirits palled. 
Tiring of the tame pursuit, they dropped 
the gulch to where Jack was at work. 

The old man’s eyes fell on a heap of rich 
specimens sorted to one side. He picked 
up one of them, and the muscles along his 
jaw grew suddenly taut. His strained 
breath whistling between his teeth turned 
Bill about with a start. He saw the bit of 
rich metal in the other’s hand, and the 
line of fire flashing across his eyes. 

“Gosh, Tom!” he probed unconsciously, 
“if yu an’ me could only stumble onto 
some dope like that!” 

“Yes, if we only could!” 

The glamour, the golden mist thrown 
about Jack and his operations drew Bill 
back to the spot from day to day. But the 
old man came no more. He took to long 
rambles up the creek, aimless excursions 
which took him everywhere, nowhere. A 
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gnawing fever was at work in his face, 
and when night came on he sat withdrawn 
in the shadows beyond the camp-fire, a 
heavy glumness upon him. . 

At their breakfast one morning the two 
saw Jack drive his pack-burros up the side 
of the gulch toward his claim. With an 
abrupt show of interest, the old man 
set down his coffee and came to his feet. 
He stood for a moment with his eyes on 
the burros, then turned on Bill. 

“Bill,” he choked hoarsely, “blamed if 
this hain’t gone fur enough! He don’t get 
outen this gulch with that ore. Not on 
yer life! It’s not his’n!” 

' “Not his’n?” said Bill. 
drivin’ at?” 

But the old man had snatched up his 
hat and turned up the side of the gulch. 
Bill followed, panting to keep at his 
heels. 

Jack was lashing on the third sack of 
ore. “She’s pinched out on me, fellers,” 
he began. “Mighty snug pocket, though, 
fur ’s she went. I’ve——” 

The words withered on his lips. 


‘What yu 


He 


dropped his pack-ropes and reached for 


a drill. Bill, struggling for his wind, 
came up just then and laid a hand on the 
old man’s shoulders. He shook himself 
loose, but Bill grabbed him again, now 
by the collar. Twisting and sawing, gasp- 
ing under the tightening hold, he turned 
on Bill with scathing fury. 

“Leggo! Yu blamed rat!” he snarled. 
“Leggo! or I’ll brain yu.” 

The furious spurt of the old man’s en- 
ergy was soon spent. His heated cries 
wavered, lapsed into a gurgling mumble. 
His breath faltered, sobbed in and out in 
fitful gasps, and he crumpled to the 
ground, Bill astride of his chest. 

“Tt’s not his’n!”’ he insisted, with rat- 
tling intonation. ‘“‘Not his’n! It’s not 
his’n !” 

Then he lay back quite motionless, and 
a heavy film came between him and Bill. 
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But the weight was still on his chest, and 
he thought he could hear Bill’s voice, hol- 
low and deadened, coming to him from far 
off. 

“Guess he must ’ve gone dippy, Jack. 
You hustle with yer packin’ and pull yer 
freight. I'll hang on to him till yer 
gone.” 

The old man sat up and stared at the 
dust on his shirt, the rent in his trousers. 
He shook a bit of rock from his ear and 
reached for his hat. Then his eye fell on 
Bill lounging to one side. 

“Gone, has he, Bill ?” 

“Well, yes.” 

He caught the anxious look in Bill’s 
eyes, and set him at rest. “Oh, yu needn’t 
worry, Bill; I ain’t goin’ to make no more 
breaks. My dippy spell is over now.” 

A few mornings later the two parted. 
This time it was the old man who turned 
down the mountain-side. 

“No, Bill,” he said, “I’m done with the 
trail. I’m gettin’ too old fer the game. 
Good luck to yu, Bill!” 

A little way down the trail he hesitated 
a moment, then came back to the tent. 

“T—I just wanted to tell yu, Bill,” he 
explained through the flush of his con- 
fusion, “that you was right when yu 
claimed I’d bungled things from the start. 
I—I’m a bungler, just a natural bungler, 
like yu said I was, Bill.” 

Then he was gone. 

Bill hung on at the gulch for a month, 
prospecting every foot of its stony bed, the 
hills and the cliffs above. He came upon 
no lead, no pocket. But one day he found 
a bleached slab of pine protruding from a 
clump of brush just below Jack’s aban- 
doned hole. It was a location stake. The 
penciled lines had faded, but he laborious- 
ly spelled out the words at the head of the 
stake: “The Billy Boy Lode.” 

And, at the bottom of the stake, in a 
scrawl that was familiar, he made out his 
own name, his and that of the old man. 











IF 


BY WILLARD HOWE 


F I ONLY had your knowledge of 

minerals and ores, Farnum, I could 

probably add another million to my 

present wealth,” said Randolph, as 
he stood with his friend on the rough 
mountain side reported to contain an ex- 
ceptionally rich mine. 

*“‘And if I had some business ability, I 
could pay some of my debts, which are 
creeping up higher and higher each year,” 
carelessly returned Farnum. “What’s the 
use of fancy education, if you don’t know 
how to put it to a practical use. Here 
I stand, with an extravagant education, 
an acknowledged assay expert by scien- 
tists, with soft hands, delicate tastes, a re- 
pulse for work, a love of luxury, and 
turned upon the world by a once indulgent 
parent with the words: ‘I have given you 
an education and a profession; now go 
shift for yourself. I had to do it at a 
younger age and with scarcely the rudi- 
ments of an education.’ It is unjust!” be 
ended with emphasis and a hard expres- 
sion, as he kicked a piece of rock. “ Almost 
unconsciously his experienced eye recog- 
nized great riches for the uncovered mine. 

“And here I stand,” complained his 
companion, “the only heir to land and 
millions and commanded to develop this 
mine, when I have not the remotest idea 
how to begin, and never saw a piece of 
rough ore in all my days. ‘It’s the best 
way to make a man of you,’ said father.” 

The two men sauntered off with. hard 
thoughts of their parents and fate. They 
were unaware of a dejected figure that 
stood nearby—a figure that just before 
their appearance had sighed, “If I only 
had the opportunity I could make good. 
Other men are given a chance, but noth- 
ing comes to me. With every incentive— 
a trusting sweetheart, energy for a whole 
generation, and faith in success—I must 
see others throw away opportunities that 
T cannot have.” 


The despondent creature was Ernest 
Warren, who had somehow been the dupe 
of so many seemingly prosperous enter- 
prizes. He knew more about mining and 
its machinery than any other man _ in 
Nevada, but he was forever coming out of 
the small end of the horn.’ Either the 
speculation proved worthless or the opera- 
tors cheated him out of his pay, leaving 
him to begin again with nothing. With 
all his discouragements, Warren still held 
a tight hold on his energy and _ hope. 
“Every man has his chance to rise,” he 
would say in his despondent moments, 
“and mine will come, too; but when?” 

Unwillingly, Warren had overheard the 
conversation of the two men, and now a 
new hope seized him. “If only ” But 
no, it could not be. He looked at the spot- 
less, exquisite apparel of the sons of cul- 
ture and wealth, and then at his own 
khaki suit besmeared with mud and 
grease. They would not even countenance 
him, he felt assured, yet something made 
him follow the men to another pile of 
rock. On the road below stood their large 
touring car, and at the base of the moun- 
tain lay a mining camp, whose animation 
made it appear like some miniature puppet 
show at that distance. 

Warren had come very close to the men 
when Randolph asked his companion : “Do 
you think it is worth it?” 

“Most certainly,” was the reply. “It is 
rich. I should say. Of course there is al- 
ways a risk, but I would make a firm pre- 
diction that you would not be a loser.” 

“Tf I only knew some one who would 
do right by me, I would pay him well,” 
complained Randolph. “This camp below 
here is a pack of thieves and robbers.” 

“Tf,” began his friend, but before he 
eould finish, Ernest Warren had, with 
some embarrassment, offered his services. 

To Randolph it seemed like an answer 
to his wish, but a glance at the shabby 
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clothing caused a repulsive feeling in both 
men, and they laughed cynically at the 
miserable creature. 

“That sounds very pretty,” sneered Far- 
num, “but how are we to know of your 
abilities ?” 

“You have heard of The Silver Thread, 
The Golden Curl and The Maiden mines, 
haven’t you?” he began with excitement. 

“Oh, yes,” assented Randolph. 

“Well,” he went on, ‘‘I was the engineer 
for them all, and I would like to show 
you how rich the inside of this mountain 
is. There is a legend, gentlemen, the In- 
dians tell that this particular mountain 
was the treasury of some ancient tribe, and 
the Great Spirit threw these rocks upon it 
because the tribe got too avaricious.” 

Noting Warren’s earnest tone, Farnum 
said, “You seem to believe the Indian 
tale.” 

“TI do,” returned the engineer. “There 
is more truth than guess in the Indian 
legends of the rich and worthless mines, 
only the scientific man won’t believe it 
beforehand.” 

“Tf you engineered the mines you men- 
tioned,” said Randolph, “‘you should not 
be looking for a job now.” 

‘Doing your own work right does not 
make the rest of the world honest,” he 
answered bitterly. 

“Well, give me your name and address 
and you will hear from me in a few days,” 
concluded the millionaire, and the two 
men turned towards the auto. 

“Same old story of the worthless,” mut- 
tered Farnum. 

“But I like his face,” insisted Randolph 
—“and I believe he is the man I want.” 

“That’s a failing of yours, Randolph, 
to like people’s faces,” laughed his com- 
panion. “We had best see what the min- 
ing companies say of him.” 

Ernest Warren felt hopeful as he viewed 
the backs of the two men. At last his 
chance had come. Dorothy would be his 
and they would have a pretty little home 
of their own. The future was painted in 
roseate colors. 

A week later a letter came from Ran- 
dolph, stating that upon inquiry none of 
the mining companies Warren had men- 
tioned were acquainted with him, and that 
the owner would have to seek elsewhere for 
an engineer. 
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“Tiars!” muttered Warren. “Not con- 
tent with cheating me out of my pay, they 
are now blackmailing me and boycotting 
me. Well, they shall not succeed. I'll 
outwit them somehow. If only—” He 
stopped suddenly, remembering that he 
was helpless and penniless. 

Contrary to the usual course of events 
when a man’s honor and profession are 
assailed, Warren experienced no despair. 
Instead, a fighting spirit was aroused 
within him, prompted by hope and suc- 
cess. After a thoughtful hour upon the 
very spot where he had spoken to the two 
men, the engineer made his decision. He 
boldly proposed that he borrow $10,000 
from the millionaire, and he would open 
up the mine for him, provided that the 
owner would purchase all necessary im- 
plements and machinery. “I feel so cer- 
tain of the truth of the Indian legend 
that I want to prove it to you,” he wrote 
in conclusion. “I have no security to 
offer for the loan but myself. Therefore, 
if I fail my life is yours; if I succeed, my 
services have paid the debt.” 

“That sounds like grit!” declared Ran- 
dolph, after reading the letter. Something 
of the gambling spirit asserted itself and 
made the millionaire enjoy taking the 
risk. A duly prepared contract was for- 
warded to Ernest Warren, before the 
owner of the mine consulted Farnum. 
When later he informed his friend what 
he had done, the assayer called him a 
fool. 

“Perhaps I am,” slowly assented Ran- 
dolph, “but there is that Indian tale, and 
I believe the man will make good.” 

His companion looked up disgustedly 
from his cigar and said nothing. “And 
you are going to help me out, Farnum,” 
went on the millionaire. 

“Not I!” announced his friend with 
emphasis. 

“Oh, but you must. Why, I have told 
Warren to send the ore specimens to you 
for examination.” 

Randolph hesitated just a moment to 
note the astonished expression on the face 
of the man before him. Then he proceeded 
hurriedly to prevent interruption. “TI will 
fix up a laboratory for you and give you 
a decent salary, and———” 

“I work for a salary!” broke in Far- 
num. “Why, that’s ridiculous! I might 
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consent to give you the benefit of my 
knowledge, but for a salary? Never!” 

“T know it sounds very commonplace, 
but I won’t have any man work for me for 
nothing.” 

“That’s all nonsense,” 
Farnum. “Besides, I 

“You know you will enjoy being again 
in the laboratory,” interrupted Randolph, 

“and finding out what is inside of that 
mine; now, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes ; that’s all very true. But sup- 
pose I have to go to a reception or the 
opera and have some stuff boiling on the 
lamp or some separations that have to be 
made at 9:30, when I’m enjoying the 
theatre. What will we do then?” 

“Don’t let the laboratory interfere with 
your social engagements at all. I would 
not expect that. Of course, you can 
have an assistant if you want one.” 

“T hate assistants!” expostulated Far- 
num. “They are always in the way!” 

“Just as you like,” returned the mil- 
lionaire. 


“Still, I believe the whole thing is pre- 
posterous,” announced the assayer, “and 


remonstrated 


you had best drop it before you begin.” 


“But I have begun already, and I won’t 
drop it. It is going to be a big thing. I 
know it.” 

“No salary for me, mind you,” 
Farnum. “TI won’t have it.” 

“You will have to; but if you don’t 
want it, you can turn it over to your credi- 
tors. They'll take it.” 

The two men laughed good-naturedly 
as they sauntered down the street to the 
club. The matter was settled, and no time 
was lost in getting things in operation 
—hboth at the mine and in the laboratory. 
Farnum found real pleasure in fitting up 
his Jaboratory, while every cheque the mil- 
lionaire signed for this enterprisé was 
dancing with gold and silver and gems. 
When the first bag of ore was received, the 
two men knocked their heads together in 
the laboratory to see the streaks and 
specks of metal. 

“It’s gold!” cried Farnum. “And if it 
is this good at the surface, what must it 
be further down ?” 

This was the first incentive either man 
had ever had to accomplish something. As 
more specimens were received the ore was 
found to be richer. Later, gems of rare 
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purity began to come. The enthusiasm 
of the millionaire and the assayer rose 
higher and higher. Farnum became so 
engrossed in the analyses and testing that 
he forgot afternoon teas, got late for 
theatre parties, and found bridge stupid. 
He even began to give Winifred second 
place, and she began to pout under the 
neglect. At last Farnum suggested, with 
some temerity that she come to the labora- 
tory and watch him work. The invitation 
was not received with much relish, and at 
first the odors of chemicals were very of- 
fensive, while the numerous appliances 
and the minuteness of the details seemed 
to be all unnecessary. It did not take 
long, however, for Winifred to become in- 
terested, too, and later she made herself. 
so useful that Farnum found that he 
could not very well get along without her 
help. 

“T thought you hated assistants,” re- 
torted Randolph one evening, as he ‘noted 
Winifred handling the assayer beakers 
and tubes. 

“There are exceptions,” returned Far- 
num, looking at the girl tenderly. 

“And I understood, Miss Wilson, that 
you hated odors and mud and. rocks and 
laboratories,” went on the millionaire, 
watching how carefully the girl was 


‘weighing some material. 


“Tt all depends upon who the professor 
is,” she answered, as the color deepened in 
her cheeks. 

“Do you know this stuff is as rich as 
Croesus,” cried Farnum, viewing a piece 
of ore. “I think we had better go out 
there next week and see how the land 
lays.” 

*“‘Not yet,” returned Randolph. “War- 
ren said he would send for me at the end 
of the year. He has made good so far, 


_and I will trust him further.” 


“But I am wild to get a look at the real 
thing,” insisted the assayer with increas- 
ing enthusiasm. 

“So am I,” agreed the millionaire. 

“T think it would be glorious to see a 
real mine that contains all these riches,” 
added Winifred with delight. 

“We will go there on our wedding trip,” 
whispered Farnum to her. 

These words were meant only for Miss 
Wilson, but Randolph heard them, also, 
and they caused a little sadness at his 
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heart, for he saw no such bright wedding 
trip in store for him. 

A few days after this conversation, Far- 
num acknowledged to Randolph that 
Winifred was quite delighted that he was 
working. “She said she believed every 
man ought to have some employment. I 
did not know she would take it so sensibly, 
and she even made no objection when I 
told her you insisted upon giving me a 
salary. Really, it has come in very handy 
for my debts. They are all paid now, and 
I have started on a clean page. Father is 
awfully pleased, too. And we are going 
to get married—Winifred and I—just as 
soon as I know when we can look at the 
mine, for that is to be our wedding trip. 
Indeed, Winifred is quite interested in it 
all,” he ended in good spirits. 

“So I have noticed,” returned Ran- 
dolph, and involuntarily a sigh escaped. 

‘‘What’s the matter, old man? The 


mine is al] right,” hurriedly informed his 
compenion, with concern. 

“The mine does not bother me,” he 
assured him. 

As if Farnum suspected what did bother 


the millionaire, he said cheerfully: “Why 
can’t you take a wedding trip at the same 
time? That wétld be jolly!” 

“No,” he replied dejectedly. “I can 
give other people wedding trips, but I 
can’t have one myself.” 

“That’s nonsense, man. With your 
money and social position you can have 
anything.” 

“That’s just the trouble. The money 
is in the way. Of all the young ladies of 
wealth I know, there is not one I would 
want for a wife. They are too artificial. 
I’ve got the money and I would willingly 
give it to some one in return for honesty 
and love. That’s what I want, Farnum. 
This is a time when riches are a curse 
rather than a blessing. 

“But don’t you love some girl?” ques- 
tioned Farnum. 

“To be frank with you, I do; but I dare 
not say so, because she is not a millionaire 
and Tam. You know what a howl father 
would make.” 

“T have no doubt of it, but it is your 
affair and not your father’s. He has not 
got to marry the girl.” 

“T know, but I would want him to re- 
ceive her. I could not stand for her being 
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snubbed, and she would die under such 
treatment.” 

“Now is your chance,” cautioned Far- 
num. “Don’t let it slip and be miserable 
all the rest of your days, and make the girl 
miserable, too. Look at me, absolutely 
working for a salary that I know I don’t 
earn.” 

“Yes, you do,” interrupted Randolph. 

“Who would have believed it?” went on 
Farnum. “Wonders will never cease! 
Take my advice and marry the girl, if she 
is the right sort.” 

“T will think on it,” concluded Ran- 
dolph in despondent tones. 

Out in Nevada, Ernest Warren was 
working with an energy that threatened 
prostration. The barren mountain side 
had blossomed into a minting camp, with 
people, shacks, excitement and noise. Dor- 
othy’s mother, Mrs. White, had opened a 
hotel—as the homely structure was desig- 
nated with dignity—and she was doing a 
flourishing business. 

“Indeed, you are working yourself to 
death, Ernest,” complained Dorothy. “If 
you don’t stop, I won’t ever have a wed- 
ding day.” 

“Just one week more, dear,” he an- 
swered tenderly. “I must show the man 
who gave me a chance that I could make 
good. It has been a glorious battle, dear, 
with you and wealth and a name to gain.” 

Then they gave themselves over to the 
sweet forgetfulness of cares, when love’s 
young dream made light their hearts and 
labors. 

The following Thursday was a gala 
dey in “If” camp—as the millionaire’s 
mine had been jocosely titled after the 
conditional terms of the contract of devel- 
opment became known. When the big 
auto car ceased its puffing at the White 
Hotel, Warren was surprised to find two 
ladies in the party. He was still more 
surprised when he discovered that one was 
Mrs. Farnum and the other Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. 

“T fear the ladies will find poor accom- 
modations,” apologized the engineer. “But 
they shall have the best.” 

“They wanted to rough it,” said Ran- 
dolph, helping them out of the car. 

“Tt has been perfectly glorious!” ex- 
claimed both of the women at the same 
time. Later, when Dorothy was showing 
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them to their rooms they confided to her 
that they had just been married and were 
on their wedding trip. 

“T am sorry we have nothing bride-like 
to offer you,” returned the proprietor’s 
daughter in disappointment. 

They assured her that everything was 
charming and so different from anything 
they had yet experienced. 

The trip down the mine was taken the 
next day. Even the brides accompanied 
the party, their indulgent husbands seeing 
that objections were useless. Dorothy, 
too, was permitted to take her first peep 
into the dark caverns that had made her 
lover a mere shadow of his former robust 
self. Randolph was thoroughly satisfied, 
while Farnum could scarcely believe that 
so much wealth could be centered in one 

The old Indian legend was surely 


Late in the afternoon the millionaire 
and the engineer sat on the hotel porch 
discussing the mine. 

“T must congratulate you upon your 
success, Warren,” said Randolph at last. 
“You have earned the loan. There is in- 
deed no failure in the enterprise.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” re- 
turned the engineer. “I thank you for 
your trust, but I was sure I would suc- 
ceed.” . 

Then the millionaire asked Warren to 
continue the supervision of the mine, of- 
fering him a comfortable salary. To this 
he consented. 
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‘‘From the looks of things,” began Ran- 
dolph, a smile lurking in the corner of 
his mouth, “I believe there is to be a 
wedding soon, isn’t there?” 

“Yes,” assented the man. “We were 
just waiting until after you came.” 

“Then I want to provide the wedding 
trip. Here’s a cheque to go somewhere. 
You need a change, and I am sure the 
young lady will enjoy it, too. Wedding 
trips have become my specialty,” and he 
laughed amusedly, though the engineer 
did not fully understand the full signifi- 
cance of his remark until he had had a 
conversation with Dorothy later. 

Just then, Farnum came upon the 
porch with the two young ladies, quite full 
of dust. They had had a most delicious 
walk over broken rocks, among mesquite 
bushes and thorny cactus. 

“Tf you had not made that gritty propo- 
tition to me, Warren,” announced Ran- 
dolph, “we would not be here now.” 

“‘And if the mine had not proved rich, 
my life would not at this moment be my 
own,” returned the engineer. 

“And if——” began Farnum, but he 
was interrupted by the appearance of Mrs. 
White. Taking up the last word, she an- 
nounced hospitably: “If you all don’t 
come to dinner, everything will be cold.” 

Whereupon the assemblage entered the 
hotel—all but Warren. He waited for the 
girlish figure coming up the walk, for he 
wanted to tell her the good news and ask 
her where the wedding tour should be. 











WRITTEN BY THE SEA 


BY SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


The waves come, 
The waves flow, 
The sands crumble, 
Yield and go; 

The steadfast cliff 
Heeds not the sea; 
So certain is 
My love for thee. 





THE COURTNEY DIAMONDS 


BY RENICE 


R. BURK sat in his private office 
reading an account of the Court- 
ney diamond robbery when the 
telephone bell rang and-he re- 

ceived a hurry call: “Come immediately— 
man supposed to be dying—in violent con- 
vulsions—bring a powerful anaesthetic.” 

The street and number of a cheap lodg- 
ing house were given, and the. rather 
jerky message ended. 

It was but the work of a few minutes 
for the doctor to order his carriage, thrust 
a bottle of chloroform into his medicine 
case and start in answer to the summons. 

His destination lay in a distant part of 
the city, but he had no difficulty in locat- 
ing the place, and arrived in less time than 
half an hour. He noticed as he reached 
the door that a policeman stood upon the 
corner near the house, another officer stood 
a little farther down the block, and just 
opposite, upon the other side ofgthe street 
a well-known detective was standing. He 
was puzzled somewhat, but he rang the 
bell and was admitted at once by a man 
in, shirt sleeves, who hurrigd him into 
the house and closed the door. 

The detective crosséd the street 
spoke to the doctor’s coachman. 

“Who is Dr, Burk’s patient in there?” 
he nodded toward the closed door. 

“A chap with fits,’ was the answer. 
“The doctor is going to chloreform him. 
Listen to them !” 

Evidently there was a struggle going on 
inside. The muffled sounds seemed to 
come from an upper room at the front of 
the house. The contest seemed fierce and 
strong, but it was soon over apparently, 
as the shuffling noise ceased. 

The door was flung open, and the map 
who had admitted Dr. Burk rushed to the 
side of the waiting vehicle. 

“The doctor wants you right away,” he 
said to the coachman in an excited tone. 
“He wants you to help us to control the 
patient enough to administer the drugs.” 


and 
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The coachman. obeyed immediately. Se- 
curing the horse, he followed the man in- 
side the house, while the detective re- 
crossed the street and joined the two 
policemen who stood opposite. 

There was another struggle in progress 
in the patient’s room. The curtains were 
drawn, but they were muslin and the oc- 
cupants could be plainly discerned moving 
about in the well-lighted room. The bulky 
forms surged and swayed back and forth 
as men would appear in a mortal combat. 
But it was over at last, and the watchers 
in the street could see two forms bending 
over an apparently subdued third. 

“Do you think that we have made a mis- 
take?” one of the officers asked. 

“No,” answered the detective in a low 
voice; “the diamonds as well as the thief 
are in that house. This is done to throw 
us off, as they are perfectly aware of our 
presence here, also the two policemen 
watching this house from the alley at the 
rear. The landlady, Mrs. Gates, has only 
two boarders, the man who stole the Court- 
ney diamonds and his tool, that fellow who 
ran out to the carriage. Mrs. Gates has 
given me full permission to enter her 
house and make the arrests at any time, 
which I intend to do just as soon as the 
doctor leaves. Ah, there comes Dr. Burk 
and his servant now,” as the door opened 
and two men came out. Their overcoat 
collars were well turned up, and each man’s 
hat was pulled down to his ears. 

The detective hastened over to the car- 
riage and touched his hat respectfully. 
“Doctor,” he said, “is your patient in that 
house very sick?” 

“Very sick,” was the gruff reply. 

“Can I be permitted to see him ?” 

But the doctor did not hear the question 
or was too ill-tempered to answer, for 
without replying, he sprang into the vehi- 
cle beside the driver, who lashed the horse 
into a gallop. 

“T have known Dr. Burk for a number 
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of years,” he said to the officers, “but 
have never seen him act that surly before.” 

“His patient has put him out of sorts,” 
was the reply. “Suppose we secure our 
men now.” The three men entered the 
hallway. The gas was burning brigatly in 
the landing above, and they mounted the 
stairs without delay. Mrs. Gates had given 
them instructions, and they proceeded 
directly to the suspected man’s room, 
which was the same that they had been 
watching from the street. 

The door yielded to their touch, and the 
next moment they stepped inside and bent 
over a bed in the center of the room, and 
there, with the covers tucked snugly about 
them and a dampened sponge to each 
mouth, lay Dr. Burk and his coachman, 
but the thief and his accomplice were 
gone, and so was the magnificent collec- 
tion of the Courtney diamonds. 

* a * * 

A few blocks away a woul was walk- 
ing about the floor of a tenement house. 
She carried a sick baby upon her arm, and 
was talking toa neighbor who had stepped 
in for a moment. 

“Yes, Mrs. Murphy,” she said, “we are 


in hard luck; you know that my husband 
lest his place at the Courtneys on account 


of the diamonds being stolen. He is as 


innocent as this child in my arms, but no - 


one will believe it. The butler saw a man 
stop and speak to my husband the day be- 
fore the house was robbed, and he went and 
told Mr. Courtney. Frank said the man 
came into the garden where he was work- 
ing, and talked to him for a few minutes 
only. The stranger turned out to be the 
robber, as several of the servants caught 
sight of him that night as he left the 
house. My husband has worried himself 
sick, and now I have two sick and no 
money to buy medicine with, with eight 
children to provide food for. If I could 
only send for Dr. Burk I would be so 
glad.” 

She paused by the open window as she 
spoke, and a joyful exclamation escaped 
her. . 
“There is Dr. Burk now!” 

Mrs. Murphy ran to the window, and 
secing her husband, a policeman, in the 
street below, she called to him: 

“Jimmy, stop Dr. Burk’s team and tell 
him to come up right away to see Mrs. 
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Brady’s baby.” 

The burly policeman dashed after the 
carriage, and finding that the driver dis- 
regarded his‘shouts to stop, he sprang to 
the horse’s head and seized the bridle. 

“What is the meaning of this?” de- 
manded one of the men in the team. 

“Mrs. Brady wants you to come and see 
her baby, if ye are Dr. Burk. Sure, I’m 
not running afther ye for the pleasure of 
your acquaintance.” 

The man addressed as Dr. Burk picked 
a satchel up and stepped to the ground. 
He followed the policeman without a word 
to the door the officer politely pointed out 
to him, and entered. 

“T’ll jist step in a minute to see Brady 
an’ kape an eye upon that foine docther. I 
am not liking the look of him at all,” said 
Murphy. 

He stepped into the next room where 
Brady was, and the two could plainly see 
and hear all that transpired in the room 
beyond. 

There was a start of surprise upon 
Brady’s face as the doctor entered. He 
rose to his feet and beckoned to Murphy. 
There was a whispered conversation be- 
tween the two men and they both entered 
the adjoining room together as the doctor 
was about to leave. 

“This is not Dr. Burk,” explained Mrs. 
Brady, “but he has taken charge of his 
practice for a few days.” 

“And without the doctor’s consent, I 
fancy,” said Murphy. The doctor pre- 
tended that he did not hear, and opened 
the door. 

“Not so fast!” The officer was beside 
him at once. “Let’s look at your drugs in 
this medicine case,” he said. 

“Stand back!” was the answer, as he 
drew a pistol from his pocket and covered 
the officer. The next moment the pistol 
was struck from his hand by Brady, and 
a pair of steel bracelets was snapped upon 
the doctor’s wrists. 

“We will take a look at the drugs now,” 
sail Murphy, opening: the medicine case. 
He opened his eyes wide with wonder at 
the dazzling sight of sparkling gems. 

“Send for an officer to take charge of, 
this,” he said, “while I look after my man. 
Sure it was a neat little capture, and the 
reward is all yer own, Brady. A snug 
sum of two thousand, my man.” 
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BY LOIS BAIN 


LD SAM carefully closed the 
cabin door, and peered around 
him in the dim light of the dy- 


ing fire. 

“You here, Jack?” he asked. 

“Yes, Sam,” came from a shadowy bulk 
near the window that unfolded itself into 
the semblance of a man and came forward 
to meet the newcomer. “Wait till I strike 
a light,” he added in a soft, drawling 
voice. “Did you get the papers and maga- 
zines for me?” 

“T got one of every kind they had in 
town,” replied Sam. “They ought to last 
you for a few days.” 

Jack laughed as he untied the roll of 
papers. In the flickering light his eyes— 
the deep, warm eyes of a dreamer, shone 
eager with anticipation. 

“They told me at the store that they 
were going to begin work on the road 
along here in a day or so,” announced Sam 
as he began puttering about the cook 
stove, 

“That so?” asked Jack, reflectively, and 
he forgot the papers and fell into a 
brown study. 

“That road has menaced my seclusion 
for a long time,” he mused aloud. 

“Never you mind,” said Sam, who was 
always on the alert to catch the slightest 
sound from Jack; ‘‘you don’t need to let 
any of those fresh city guys come around 
here in their automobiles pestering you. 
As long as I’m around I'll send them 
about their business in short order, and 
you can bet on that.” 

Sam had long known that a mystery 
hung about this man, “Jack the Recluse.” 
the neighbors called him. Rumors of 
various kinds reached his ears, and he 
was made the object of all sorts of ques- 

ons in regard to Jack, but he always 
maintained a stolid indifference and pre- 
tended to know even less than he really 
did. Jack had taken him in, a poor old 


broken-down prospector, gnarled and crip- 
pled with rheumatism and decrepit with 
age, and had given him not only food and 
shelter, but a companionship and trust- 
fulness such as Sam had never known. 
What if the neighbors did say he was a 
counterfeiter, an escaped convict, or even 
a murderer in hiding? To Sam he was 
a paragon of learning and manly virtue, 
and he loved and trusted him with dog- 
like devotion. For ten years Sam had 
formed the only link between Jack and 
civilization. Together they eked a living 
out of the little garden on the bank of the 
river. Jack did the greater part of the 
work, and Sam carried the fruit and vege- 
tables to a little mining town five miles 
away. 

“T got three dollars for the garden sass 
at the store to-day,” announced Sam, as 
he deposited the money on the table. 

“Well, you know where it is when you 
need any; just help yourself,” said Jack, 
as he placed the money inside the clock. 
Sam grinned sheepishly. There had been 
a time when every cent he could lay his 
hands on went for drink, but not for 
worlds would he have touched that money. 
With his trust and kindness, Jack had 
bound him to himself, body and soul. 

After supper was over, the dishes 
cleared away, and the chores done, he 
came in and took his place beside Jack in 
front of the fire. “How you feeling to- 
night?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not so very good, Sam. My arms have 
had that dumb feeling all day to-day 
again. I wonder if it can be some kind 
of paralysis coming on me.” Sam rose 
and got down a bottle from the shelf. 

“Let me rub it with this liniment. Last 
time you said you thought it did them 
good.” Jack smiled indulgently, as he 
bared his arm, and let Jack rub on the 
burning liquid. 

“You ain’t reading much this evening,” 
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commented Sam. 

“No, Sam, this road business has set 
me thinking. I suppose you have often 
wondered why I lived out here like this?” 

Sam was startled. In all the ten years 
of his life with Jack, never before had he 
heard him make any allusion to his past. 

“Yes, sir—no, sir,” he stammered in 
his confusion. “I don’t care. I know 
they say all sorts of things around here, 
but I never took no stock in any of it.” 
Sam was anxious to make Jack feel that 
he, at least, was loyal to him, whatever 
his crime. 

“Tt was all on account of a woman, 
Sam.” 

Sam sniffed. His knowledge of women 
was exceedingly slight, and his opinion of 
the sex anything but flattering. 

“Women is the root and branch of all 
evil,” he announced with the air of know- 
ledge and finality of one who knows. 
Clearly the matter was beyond the dispute 
of any sensible person. 

“She was my wife,” continued Jack, 
smiling at the interruption. “I was the 
superintendent of a mill down near the 
meuth of this very river, many miles from 
here. She was the daughter of one of 
the owners. I made up my mind the day 
I first saw her that she was the girl I 
was going to marry. 
for me, too, in those days. Her father 
didn’t like it much, but Barbara always 
had her way, and so we were married. We 
got along all right for about a year, and 
then a new man came to town to take 
charge of the office. He was handsome 
and dashing and seemed to take a notion 
to Barbara from the start. At first she 
didn’t seem to pay much attention to him, 
but I saw after awhile that she liked to 
talk to him and liked to have him around. 
Things got pretty bad. It was eating my 
heart out, but I didn’t say anything to 
her for fear it would only “make matters 
worse. Then I heard they were planning 
to run away together. At first all I could 
think of was killing them both, but I 
thought it all out and found that I loved 
her too much for that—that poor little 
Barbara must be happy at any cost, and 
if I could not make her happy, I would 
not stand in her way. Happiness is the 
best thing in the world, Sam. There is 
more religion in simple happiness than 


She seemed to care’ 
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all the creeds in the universe. I came to 
the conclusion that it was for me to do 
away with myself, somehow, and leave her 
free to marry him. That was the only 
thing that would save her from worse. 
I took a boat and went out on the river one 
wild night. I had thought over all the 
different ways, and concluded that that 
would cause her the least trouble. My 
overturned boat would be found in the 
morning and that would be all. I had the 
courage to tip the boat over, but someway 
I couldn’t drown—it just wasn’t to be. 
I was washed up on a little sand-bar near 
the shore, and waded out. Somehow [ 
couldn’t try it again. I knew they would 
find the overturned boat and think that 
my body had been swept out to sea. It 
wasn’t right, Sam, but some way, I just 
couldn’t try it again. I cut through the 
country and came up here, and I’ve got 
a little out of life, for I always have the 
memory of the days when Barbara and I 
were happy. Sometimes I think I did 
right, Sam, and sometimes I think I may 
be doing her the greatest wrong in the 
werld. I haven’t heard of her since—I 
couldn’t bear to know.” 

Sam rubbed the arm, and» there was a 
hint of tears in his watery old éyes. He 
was full of resentment at that woman for. 
spoiling a life as good as Jack’s. How 
could a woman not care for him!—and 
yet, that was the way of women—vam- 
pires, all of them. He tried to think of 
something to say—something that would 
comfort the man he worshipped, but he 
could think of nothing but maledictions 
against his wife, and so both were silent, 
gazing into the fire. 

* * * * 

Soon the road through the gap was com- 
pleted and became a very popular route 
for tourists going by automobile from 
Juniper to Canon City, and Jack, though 
at first in a constant state of suspense, be- 
came accustomed to the huge machines 
speeding past his very door, and found 
much amusement in sitting by the window 
wetching them. 

One afternoon, 


sitting alone in the 
gathering dusk—Sam had gone to town 


and would not be home until late—Jack 
was thrown into a panic at the sight of 
a woman and little girl coming up the 
path toward the house. When they 
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knocked, he was still undecided as to 
whether he would let them in or keep still 
and make them think that there was no 
one at home. The temptation was too 
strong, however—it had been ten years 
since Jack had talked to a woman, and 
then, too, they might be in want. With 
the impulse strong upon him, he threw 
open the door and stood face to face with 
his wife. He shrank back into the gloom 
of the doorway, but there was no recogni- 
tion on her face, and he soon recovered 
himself. Of course she would not know 
him, thinking him dead, and with those 
ragged clothes, and with such a growth of 
shaggy hair all over his face. 

“Could you give my little girl a cup of 
hot milk?” asked the lady sweetly. “Our 
machine has broken down, and it will take 
the men some time to fix it. The little 
girl is so tired and cold.” 

“Come in,” said Jack, in a_ voice 
strangely unlike his own. “We’re all out 


of oil.’ he murmured apologetically. He 
was afraid of the light, afraid, too, that 
this dream might fade, “but I guess you 
can manage to see by the firelight.” 


“Yes,” returned the woman, “‘it seems 
so cozy just as it is.” She tossed aside her 
rich fur coat and seated herself in Jack’s 
chair. She was a handsome, middle-aged 
woman, but with much of the charm and 
sweetness of her girlhood still clinging 
about her. 

With fingers that trembled, Jack heated 
the milk for the little girl, who had seated 
herself demurely in a chair opposite her 
mother. 

“P’m sorry I haven’t got a bite of cake 
or something like that to offer you,” said 
he. “Won’t you have some milk, too,” he 
asked, half-timidly, as he held the glass 
toward his wife. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think it would rest 
me, too.” 

Jack seated himself on a box in the 
shadows and watched her gloatingly as 
she sipped the milk. 

“T hate to hear that river,” cried the 
woman, turning toward him suddenly. 

“Tt does make quite a noise by here,” 
he admitted; “but I am used to it—I 
don’t even hear it any more. But why 
should you hate to hear it?” he asked, af- 
ter a pause, during which he had turned 
her words over and over in his mind. 
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“Tt stole my husband from me,” she 
answered sadly. 

“Ts that so?” said Jack, with a catch in 
his voice. The conversation was taking 
a turn that alarmed him. “I knew a man 
that was drowned in the river, too, down 
near the mouth,” he ventured, unable to 
resist the temptation to draw her on. 

“Did you? What was his name?” 

“James McDonald,” he said, watching 
her closely. 

‘James McDonald,” she cried, “that 
was my husband. Did you know him?” 

“He was a friend of mine.” 

The little girl put down her cup and 
came over to where he was sitting. 

“Did you know my papa?” she asked, 
looking up at him with serious eyes that 
he saw were like his own. 

Her papa! For an instant Jack did not 
take in the full import of the words. He 
put his arm around her and drew her 
close. 

“Is this Jim McDonald’s child?” he 
demanded of his wife. 

The woman nodded. 
eyes. 

“What’s her name?” he asked in a tense 
whisper. 

“Nancy !” 
name. 

In an ecstacy of tenderness he hugged 
the child close to him. “Tell me about 
papa,” she pleaded, her head 
against his ragged jumper. 

“Nancy,” broke in her mother, seeing 
that the man was confused, “you must 
not bother this man after he has been so 
kind to us. I have always taught her to 
love her father,” she explained. “I could 
not do otherwise, loving him so myself.” 

Jack trembled with the intensity of his 
feelings. Had his sacrifice, then, been 
vain? Had Barbara not won the happi- 
ness he had sought for her at such a cost? 
Had these withered, fruitless years been 
for nothing, and most of all, did Barbara 
love him still? He longed to tell her all, 
to confess everything, but he looked at the 
marks of luxury and refinement so evident 
on her and on the child, and glanced 
around his bare, crude little home, and re- 
frained. Could he ask her to come back 
to this? Could he take away the advan- 
tages and comforts of life from his child? 
He was an old man, now, almost penniless, 


A mist was in her 
mother’s 


Nancy was his 


pillowed 
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and his chance in the world was gone. 
Then, too, he thought of the scandal and 
talk the affair would create and probably 
cling to them all the rest of their lives. 
No, he would not tell her. Besides, she 
had formed other ties. At the thought his 
heart grew cold within him. Had he 
wronged this woman that he loved better 
than anything on earth—was he wronging 
her now? 

“You—you married again?” he asked, 
after a long pause. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Tom LeRoy ?” 

“No,” she answered quickly. ‘‘Why did 
you ask that?” 

“Heard something to the effect once,” 
replied Jack. 

“Did—did James tell you—did he think 
anything like that,” she cried breathlessly. 

“T can’t just remember where I heard 
2 ' 
“Oh, if James ever thought anything 
like that!” she cried. “My foolishness has 
hung over my head al] these years. I was 
pleased and flattered to see how jealous I 
was making him—but I never cared for 
any one but him—I can never forget.” 

‘Your husband,” asked Jack, “hasn’t 
he helped you forget ?” 

“My husband; yes, he is good tous. We 


have everything we want—but what we: 


want most.” 

“But we must go,” she added, rising. 
“Tt has seemed good to talk to some one 
who knew Jim. I would like to stay 
longer, but my husband would be im- 
patient if he had to wait for us.” The 
little girl came, and putting her arms 
about his neck, kissed him good-by. “I 
love you,” she said, “because you knew 
my papa.” He turned quickly-back into 
the room so that they might not see his 
blinding tears. Twice he started-to call 
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her back, then he staggered to the fire and 
sank reeling into the chair she had just 
vacated. He had let them go unknowing 
—but he must tell her, he must let her 
be the judge, that was the only reparation 
in his power. 

Three hours afterwards, Sam, returning 
from town, found him still in his chair. 
Something unusual in his quietness 
alarmed Sam, and he spoke to him. He 
shook him, and Jack opened his eyes and 
looked at him beseechingly. Then Sam 
knew that the fear that had haunted him 
so long had come true—Jack was hope- 
lessly paralyzed. 

For days, Sam tended him with the 
gentle patience of a woman. Jack recov- 
ered so that he could sit by the window 
once more, but he never spoke again. He 
would sit for hours with a look of dumb 
agony in his eyes. At last he made it 
known to Sam that he wished pencil and 
paper. After that, for a long time, every 
day he would make pathetic efforts to use 
his useless hands. Then he would give 
it up, and the tears would course down 
his withered cheeks. Sam knew that there 
was something on his mind, that he 
wanted to write a letter, but-he knew no 
way to help him. He never knew what 
the shock had been that brought on the 
stroke, never knew of his wife’s visit or 
the agony that Jack was suffering every 
hour of the day. 

When at last the end’came, and the 
long, silent anguish was over, Sam found 
among his things a paper leaving every- 
thing to him, but aside from that, there 
was nothing to give the slightest clue to 
his identity or to that of his people. 

Just “Jack the Recluse” was written on 
the headboard where they buried him in 
the little graveyard overlooking the river 
—with only Sam to mourn. 
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BY ESTELLA BENSON 


HE COLONEL’S paper dropped 
by a scant inch, but enough so 
that he could glance over its 
top: 

Irene’s head was still bent over her 
book. In her green dress she made him 
think of freshly unfolded ferns in a 
shaded nook by the side of a rock. When 
she stirred it was as if a passing breeze 
had stopped to caress them with a soft 
touch. 

Tony, raking on the lawn from under- 
neath his downcast lids, cast long and 
synfpathetic gleams of light from his dark 
eyes, but Tony when he loved a maid 
poured out his soul in the burning lan- 
guage of his native land. The big fellow 
on the porch sat helpless, stricken dumb, 
fluctuating between his desire to lay his 
heart at the feet of this calm, self-con- 
tained young woman and his unconquer- 
able fear lest some manifestation of his 
feeling hetray his carefully guarded secret. 

The Colonel, distinctly the outcome of 
his big, forceful, out-door life, was not 
habitually vacillating. As a poor boy, he 
had wrestled with crude nature, pitted his 
brains against others, and had won out. 
He had promised himself to be a power 
in his community and had made good. 
Wealthy, distinguished above his fellows, 
when the necessity for struggle no longer 
existed, he found himself solitary. He 
determined on a holiday. As his battle- 
field had been the broad, new, unworked 
portions of his own land, he turned to 
the Old World as affording the greatest 
contrast and entertainment. 

It was in Paris that Irene floated out 
of space into the line of his vision. Since 
then, life had been measured by the length 
of time between her appearances. 

He nursed the slender relationship be- 
tween himself and her Lady Mother till 
it assumed gigantic proportions. He fol- 
lowed the two ladies over Europe, making 


himself indispensable as courier, guide, 
and, on occasion, porter. 

Irene’s frank acceptance of cousinhood 
charmed him in Paris; through Germany 
the delightful comradeship it afforded was 
intoxicating ; in the Alps it was now win- 
some, now tantalizing. By the time they 
reached Rome it had become a detested 
barrier. Under the level gaze of her gray 
eyes his nascent loverlike demonstrations 
slunk back abashed. 

“Cousin, damn it, damn it!” he would 
exclaim after a particularly trying season 
when beyond the reach of feminine ears. 

The Colonel was an honorable man, a 
man of his word, and he had an innate 
feeling that he was bound to stand by the 
pact of kinship he had established. Had 
she failed to keep it by but the flicker of 
her dark lashes, he would have realized 
his opportunity. The slightest bit of co- 
quetry would have released him and put 
him on a footing with other men. He 
would have become at once a suitor. 

He writhed helplessly in his bondage, all 
the while conscious that his schemes and 
maneuvres were of no avail, that he was 
being out-flanked, out-generaled; that if 
he disposed his forces in open conflict he 
would be completely routed. A man of 
energy and decision he became a man of 
straw in all that concerned Irene. The 
slightest breath of her displeasure would 
have bowled him over. 

Finally he persuaded the two ladies to 
return to America and pass a winter in 
California. In the place of his simple 
bachelor housekeeping, he set up an elabo- 
rate establishment for their entertain- 
ment. At the present moment between his 
studies of the stock market he was work- 
ing out a new plan of attack. He pulled 
at his mustache, ran his fingers through 
his hair, cleared his throat, cast a furtive 
glance at the bowed head and fell back on 
the stock market with precipitate haste. 
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“Whoa!” piped a thin voice. 

Irene looked up. The Colonel dropped 
his paper and gazed at her unguardedly. 

“Whoa!” in a rising note of command. 

Between the two lines of acacias ap- 
peared the head, then in slow succession 
the rest of a long-legged, long-bodied 
horse and a high-hung, far-reaching vehi- 
cle, on the seat of which was perched a slip 
of a girl. 

“Whoa !” an npn, final effort of au- 
thority. 

As if worked by an automatic spring, 
when the animal reached the gate, he 
stopped short. The girl leaned forward, 
and with punctilious care arranged the 
reins around the dashboard; then select- 
ing a milk-can from a aumber at her feet, 
climbed down over the wheel and came up 
the graveled driveway, one hand extended 
to balance the heavy weight in the other. 
Her faded gown, evidently designed for 
some one much larger, came almost to the 
ground, and gave to her plump little body 
the appearance of being years older than 
the face beneath the flapping brim of the 
weather-stained man’s hat. 

“Hello, Mary! Go round!” saluted the 


Colonel, as she neared the porch. 
Instantly eyes, lips, the dimples of her 


round face flashed him a greeting. A sud- 


den shyness swept this brightness away | 


when she saw he was not alone. She 
dropped her head and slipped under the 
arching leaves of a large palm in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen. 

“Mary-go-round?” Irene turned in in- 
terrogation towards the Colonel. 

“Yes, Mary by her sponsors in baptism ; 
the rest of her cognomen acquired by her 
own efforts, she heing the most methodical 
and altogether dependable milk distribu- 
tor on the Coast.” 

“But, Cousin Tom, the horse: he does 
not look very dependable,” she laughed, 
pointing to the animal whose every joint 
seemed about to unhinge and let his bédy 
to the ground. 

“Old Charlie! Humph! Why, that 
horse has a pedigree as long as your own, 
though you do go back to a Revolutionary 
great-grandfather and an_ exceedingly 
great Mayflower grandmother. Jim Nich- 
ols brought him here from the East; 
thought he’d got something that would 
step along faster than anything in the 
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West. He spent a lot of money on him, 
and he did go like the wind. I used to 
watch him when Jim would let him out 
for a little spurt along the street here, 
He didn’t take anybody’s dust, not that 
season. Then all at once the creature went 
lame; wasn’t worth six bits. Jim sold him 
for a song to Mary-go-round’s grand- 
mother, and the old German woman has 
doctored him up someway till he can jog 
around with her milk cart, but the moment 
he’d strike out into a trot he’d be hobbling 
on three legs again.” 

Just at that moment the sleepy animal 
they were considering showed signs of 
awakening. He lifted his head, shot for- 
ward his ears and turned towards the 
house two great, expectant eyes. As Mary 
stepped from beneath the wide-spreading 
palm, he greeted her with a _ welcome 
whinny. 

“Mary!” called Irene, 
hand of invitation. 

Mary stopped; her brisk business air 
fell away. “Fraulein,” she whispered, and 
came a step nearer, her worshiping eyes 
fixed on Irene’s face. 

“Aren’t you a very little girl to go 
round ?” Irene asked. 

“Ah! the grossmutter. 
bad; she go no more.” 

“But aren’t you afraid sometimes ?” 

“Fraid!” Mary shook her head in vio- 
lent protest. “Fraid! Why, there’s Char- 
lie; Charlie un me’s. Why, we’s jus’ 
pards.” 

“Pards ?” 

“Yes. Pards is jus’ like one person. 
They—they—they loves each other.” 

“Not so bad, Mary,” commented the 
Colonel, smoothing his paper out over 
his knee. “Not altogether a legal defini- 
tion, but a good, working one.” 

“Cousin Tom,” called the voice of the 
Lady Mother. 

The Colonel with a reluctant look be- 
hind him went into the house. 

“T think,” said Irene slowly, taking a 
plump brown hand between her two pink 
palms, “I think it must be lovely having 
Charlie for a pard.” Into the depths of 
her smiling eyes came a purposeful ser- 
iousness. “Come,” she exclaimed, spring- 
ing to her feet and hurrying Mary down 
the steps. Come, let’s make believe I’m 
a pard, too.” 


and held out a 


Her back; it so 
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‘}he Colonel returned from his confer- 
nce in time to see her climbing to the 
high seat of the milk cart. Surely this 
was the most incomprehensible as well as 
adorable of young women. 

Mary flapped the reins; Charlie swung 
his tail to scare off possible disturbers of 
his peace; Mary flapped again. Charlie 
rolled one of his big brown eyes around 
for a cursory glance behind him ; commu- 
nicated to each of his four legs his inten- 
tion to start. With mechanical delibera- 
tion, first one and then another responded ; 
the wheels began to revolve and the wagon 
moved down the street, but so slowly that 
not an empty can jangled uncomfortably 
with its neighbor. 

Along the dusty road he plodded, past 
the houses half-hid by semi-tropical foli- 
age, out where the olive trees made soft 
patches of light among more vivid greens. 
Here where the orchards came down 
around the city and took it lovingly in 
their embrace, he halted. Life was very 
pleasant here these spring days. Why 
hurry it? He bent his head and began 
comfortably cropping the grass by the 
roadside. 

Irene, gazing off through the hazy air 
at the purple line which shut in the valley, 
felt the awakening touch of a soft caress. 

“Ah, little pard,” she cried, “see, the 
fairies are nodding to us over there. We 
will go and play with them.” 

There is no time limit when. with the 
fairies. Years slipped back. She stood 
with Mary on the further brink of maiden- 
hood. Joy in the wide expanse of field and 
sky thrilled her. Sunbeams filtered 
through the misty clouds laid on her soft, 
electric fingers. No insistent personality 
hedged her about, threatened to make her 
captive, impelled her to flight. She was 
free. free as the breath of morning air 
that kissed her cheek. 

Into the rippling laughter, ecstatic rills 
of sound, song notes, the murmur of girl- 
ish voices, broke the chug-chug of an au- 
tomobile. 

“Trene, Irene,” admonished the Lady 
Mother’s voice, “have you forgotten our 
trip to Los Gatos? You have kept us 
waiting half the morning.” 

The Colonel came wading towards 
them, the grass tops brushing his knees. 

“Ah, you children of the light! You 
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must pardon us—me. It was impossible 
* * * We prosaic, mundane creatures 
oo te.* * % At? * Vee oe 
like a picture of spring,” he exclaimed, 
taking the armful of flame-colored pop- 
pies from her. 

“Oh, Cousin Tom, I ought to look like 
a picture of Contrition.” 

Z-z-zip! Whiz-z-z! 
whirring of wheels. 

“Auf wiedersehn, little pard.” A white 
hand fluttered a farewell. 

Mary stood alone, looking at the line of 
dust at the head of which was the rapidly 
disappearing monster. 

Girlhood has its home in the land of 
the mirage. What may be, what has been ; 
never the present. The golden light of 
yesterday still enveloped Mary when the 
next morning she drove out of the gate- 
way of the ranch. 

Very still lay the Santa Clara Valley, 
so still it might have been part of her 
dreams. The encircling black line of 
mountains shut in the wide, level plain. 
Above the dull, gray sky hung in monoto- 
nous arch. In the distance the shadowy ~ 
outlines of tall buildings marked the place 
of the sleeping city. 

Suddenly, to Mary’s half-conscious eyes 
the towers and spires seemed to tip. Far 
away great trees swayed. Now they moved 
more wildly, sweeping the ground with 
their branches. It was as if a tempest 
tossed them, a tempest in dreamland, for 
not a breath reached her. The leaves on 
the nearby trees hung motionless. Not 
a blade of grass stirred. She felt in an 
unearthly calm. The long road stretched 
out before her with the hush of night up- 
on its scattered houses. 

A rising sense of danger struck her 
with, chilling force. The half-uttered cry 
“died ‘on her lips. Wide-eyed, motionless, 
she watched the earth undergoing weird 
changes, moving towards her in long, flow- 
ing waves. As they advanced, they caught 
at the trees in their course, bowed them 
back and forth, rocked the ranch houses 
like ships tossed on an angry sea. The 
monstrous things came nearer, nearer, 
seized upon her. The whole world tipped 
and whirled. 

Charlie snorted, reeled 
wildly. 
clung desperately to the dashboard. 


Bur-r-r—and a 


and plunged 
She slipped from the seat and 
The 
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earthquake with its unthinkable might 
held her in its grip. Then through her 
benumbing feeling of helplessness came 
a realization that the violence of the mo- 
tion had subsided. She lifted her head; 
the breath of relief died on her lips. An- 
other moving wave of earth was coming. 
The horror was to endure forever. Again 
the earth rose and fell in mighty swells. 
She closed her eyes and braced herself on 
the floor of the wagon. As rapidly as it 
had come it was over. She started up as 
from a cramping nightmare, and looked 
out on a solid, settled plain. 

Charlie, dark with sweat and shaking 
with terror, was staggering helplessly 
about the road. Milk cans and broken 
eggs covered the ground around her. The 
next instant Charlie gave a bound; she 
snatched at the reins. 

“There, Charlie; good Charlie,” 
soothed and coaxed. 

Her familiar voice penetrated his he- 
wildered senses. Love triumphed over 
fear. Noblesse oblige: was he not of 
royal blood. His furious plunging came 


she 


down to a steady gait, but the training 
of other years and the habit of his daily 


life, were confused in his frenzied brain. 
His jaw tightened on the bit; the reins 
stretched back straight and taut. 

Heuses, trees, the landscape, rushed past 
Mary. The city opened before her. Into 
it she dashed at a breakneck speed. Back 
and forth through the cross streets over 
the old course she flew ; around sharp cor- 
ners she spun on two wheels, a solitary 
milkcan thumping against the sides of the 
wagon box, and every bolt and spoke rat- 
tling its protest. 

Now a wheel grazed along a curb, now 
a hub barked a tree trunk, and now she 
was back on the broad street that led into 
the straight country road. With wilder 
impetus the excited horse dashed forward. 
His long body sank, his head stretched 
level, his legs swept out in far-reaching 
strides, and his hoofs hit the ground in 
steady, rhythmic beats. 

On the lawn in front of the large white 
house stood ‘a hushed, agitated group 
watching the smoke roll up from the 
flames that were eating into the heart of 
the stricken city. The awed silence was 
broken by the rush of Charlie’s pounding 
feet. 
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“Oh, oh!” cried Irene, “there’s Mary- 
go-round. Charlie is running away with 
her. She’ll be killed! she’ll be killed!” 

“That horse is not running; he’s trot- 
ting. See him go; see him go!” The 
Colonel ran excitedly down the graveled 
walk. 

“Oh, Cousin Tom, she’ll be killed. Mary 
will be killed.” Irene was at his elbow. 
“Get out the auto. We must go after 
her.” 

To each there came a vision of the old 
wagon overthrown and dragging, and 
Mary dead or dying by the roadside. 

With nervous haste the big machine was 
made ready. Like an arrow from the 
bow it shot down the long road, but it did 
not overtake Mary till she was swing- 
ing into the ranch gateway, escaping by 
some marvelous chance the posts. 

“Ach, Himmel, Himmel!” The grand- 
mother hobbled towards them. “What 
can a poor woman do! Look here; look 
here!” She turned from the bricks of 
the fallen chimney to the porch torn away 
from the house. “See there!” She held 
out her shaking cane towards the line of 
cowsheds, a mass of useless, broken tim- 
bers. “I long time make them. It costs 
too much; it costs too much. Ach, such 
troubles! It takes a long time, long time 


_ to get moneys.’ 


The Colonel, with Irene at his side, fol- 
lowed her about in speechless sympathy. 
Suddenly he wheeled and crossed the yard 
to where Charlie stood patiently waiting to 
be unharnessed. He ran his hand down 
his 4 flank, opened his mouth, lifted 
his feet. Over one of these he paused, ex- 
amining > it critically. 

“All right?” he asked of the grand- 
mother. 

“Yes, yes; it makes no more troubles.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mrs. Schmiilt 
—Tll buy Charlie. I'll give you money 
enough to put your chimney back and 
your porch in place and set that windmill 
up again all right, and make you better 
stables than you ever had before. Yes, 
and leave you money in the bank.” 

“You do all that? Charlie brings 
money to do that?” Her dim eyes shone. 
“Ach, you goot man! I no more tired. 
I young like a girl.” She seized his hand 
and pressed it to her lips. “My words 
they no come.” 





“AND A WOFUL WINTER WAITS——” 


With a passionate gesture, Mary threw 
her arm over Charlie’s neck and buried 
her face in his mane. A sob, a quivering 
note of woe, wavered out on the still air. 

‘Das Kind, she weep for the horse.” 
The grandmother’s voice trembled. “Ach, 
it hurts, it hurts here.” She laid her hand 
on her breast. Her head shook. “Ich 
kann nicht; Ich kann nicht,” she broke 
forth vehemently, turning to the Colonel. 
‘Das Kind, es liebt. I’m strong; I work 
like a man; I put thera all back,” point- 
ing to the ruined sheds. “I no eat; I no 
drink, but the horse, him I keep.” 

“Cousin Tom !” 

The Colonel’s face flushed. He moved 
to one side in obedience to the slight touch 
on his arm. 

“Can’t something be done?” TIrene’s 
swimming eyes were raised to his. “Can’t 
you arrange it? Why, you and Mary 
could both own the horse, couldn’t you— 
a sort of partnership ?” 

“How’s that, Mary? Supposing we’re 
pards, and own Charlie together; how 
would that suit you ?” 
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There was a deliberating pause. “Be 
you an’ the Fraulein goin’ to be pards?” 
came in tentative, half-smothered voice 
from out Charlie’s mane. 

An inspiration sent a sudden courage 
coursing through the Colonel’s blood. His 
moment had arrived. With possessory 
grasp his hand closed over Irene’s fingers. 
His eyes met her frank, cousinly gaze with 
masterful force, beat it down, drove it to 
cover. 

“Cousin Tom 

“T’l] have no more Cousin Toms,” he 
broke in savagely. “It annoys me when you 
call me Cousin Tom. Tom—just Tom or 
nothing.” 

“T-T-Tom !” 

A wild impulse to shout, fling wide his 
arms, to seize Irene and whirl her away, 
raced tumultuously through his brain. 
Mary’s tear-wet eyes peering at him over 
her elbow sobered him. He nodded 
gravely. 

“Yes, Mary,” he assured her. “It’s all 
right. The Fraulein and I are pards, 
pards for life.” 


>? 











“AND A WOFUL WINTER WAITS IN THE 
PLACE OF SPRING” 


BY SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


Spring overleans the earth with her wings of light, 
And the earth gives flower-lips to the kiss of Spring, 

And the breath of the kiss has gone abroad, to make bright 
The hearts of maidens and men, that they leap and sing— 
To me, alas! light songs are a bitter thing, 

And the leaping days are lost in a lingering night, 

And a woful winter waits in the place of Spring! 


Flowers are fair, and what is so fair as a face 
Fresh with the fragrant fulness of laughing life? 
But I ’mid the vernal revels rebellious pace, 
Holding with all things happy a hateful strife ; 
Mine ears are stung by the rumors of gladness rife, 
And one lost joy I will find not in any place, 
And one dead love I cannot recall to life. 





A FRONTIER 


BY CHARLES 


ATURDAY NIGHT, and yet he 

had not made his appearance! 

What could be the matter? What 

could possibly delay him such a 
long time ?” 

These were the questions asked among 
the boys at camp when Otto did not put 
in his appearance that night. Otto had 
been sent Wednesday morning to Durango 
—twenty-five miles from the camp—to 
procure provisions for the camp, and also 
bring the mail, which was then received 
only every two weeks. The team with 
which he had started was a spirited span 
of sorrels, well known in camp on account 
of their endurance. The wagon was an 
ordinary, but substantial one, such as are 
usually used to accompany a cowboy camp- 
ing outfit. So it seemed rather improb- 
able that he had met with the misfortune 
of a breakdown, even though it was a 
rough mountain road that he had to tra- 
verse. Even though he had had a break- 
down, one of the sorrels was broken to 
ride, and he could have ridden the one 
while he led the other. He should have 
been home Friday, and his non-appearance 
seemed a mystery, as well as a cause for 
worrying. 

What could be done? How were we to 
ascertain the cause of his tardiness for 
such a great length of time? 

To add to the difficulty of the situation, 
it began to snow. A snow-storm in the 
latter part of November in the mountains 
of Southwestern Colorado usually meant 
that winter had set in. Oftentimes ‘it 
snowed three feet before stopping. This 
necessitated our tending to the cattle, 
gathering them in from the mountains, 
separating them into different lots, and 
feeding them. 

Cattle are oftentimes driven south by 
snow-storms. Nature has endowed them 
with the instinct of knowing when a storm 
is approaching, and they drift south where 
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the snow falls less deeply and the winters 
are more open. 

Horses, on the contrary, seem to lose all 
common sense when a snow storm ap- 
proaches, and usually climb the mountains 
to the summits and stay there, eating what 
brush and shrubbery they find. When the 
snow is too deep for them to find feed, 
they bunch up and chew off each other’s 
tails and manes, and finally die of star- 
vation. 

This was the situation with which my 
brother and I had to cope. That night, as 
we sat by the fire drying our clothes and 
thawing out, we discussed the question of 
Otto’s absence pro and con until we finally 
agreed upon the following plan: We 
would gather all the cattle and _ horses 
from the range the following day, and one 
of us would start that night and ride to 
Durango and find what occurred to Otto 
to cause all this delay and anxiety, while 


‘the other would remain and look after 


the cattle, which was an enormous under- 
taking for one person. 

We groomed and fed our horses excep- 
tionaily well that night, in order that they 
would be able to endure the terrible strain 
the following day of driving obstinate 
cattle through the deep snow. We then 
laid down for a short night’s rest, because 
we had a lot of work to do before starting. 
And that demanded our arising very early. 

Daylight found us next morning ready 
to start on our hard day’s ride. Both of 
us had the best saddle horses in camp, 
which were to be replaced at noon by fresh 
ones. when we each came in with our re- 
spective gatherings of cattle and horses 
which were to be placed in the corrals. 

We rode continually all day, and in the 
evening had gathered in the neighborhood 
of two hundred. It was strenuous work, 
riding in a rough, mountainous country 
in a blinding snow storm all day without 
even taking time to eat a lunch. Quite a 
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few cattle were missing yet, so we had to 
again start out in the snow on the search 
the next day. 

When we sat down to supper and got 
warm in the evening, my brother and I 
had quite a discussion as to who should 
stay at home the next day and who should 
go on the search for Otto. Both of us 
wanted to go, but that was out of the 
question—that we could both go; we de- 
cided the case in an impartial way: name- 
ly, by tossing a coin. “Heads you win, 
tails you do not.” I had to stay. 

Mounted upon a good, strong horse, my 
brother started out on his long journey, 
through a foot and a half of snow. The 
ride would naturally be a long and dis- 
agreeable one to Durango, under such cir- 
cumstances. 


BE, 


I staid up until a very late hour that 
night, expecting our absent friend to ap- 
pear at any moment. I played solitaire, 
read and amused myself with music to 
while away the time. No one appeared, so 
I finally went to bed. 

All night it snowed steadily, and when 


| awoke next morning the snow had 
reached a depth of two and a half feet. 
It had ceased snowing, yet a haze prevailed 
which sereened the sun. No one had yet 
appeared. No news of any kind was avail- 
able. The nearest telephone or telegraph 
station was fifteen miles from camp. I 
was nearly beside myself with anxiety 
about our friend. 

My work done around camp, I again 
started in pursuit of the remainder of the 
missing cattle, hoping to have them all 
gathered by the time my brother again 
returned. ie 

While riding over the mountains that 
morning, I noticed a horse some miles 
away on a high mountain, apparently 
alone. Knowing, however, that all of our 
horses had been gathered, and that this 
animal was just outside the pasture fence, 
I paid no further attention to it. 

I had excellent success that morning, 
and by ten o’elock had all the cattle gath- 
ered and corraled. I at once proceeded 
te divide the cattle into their places; that 
is, separate cows with small calves; year- 
lings and steers all into different lots, in 
order to make feeding easier. 


Having my work all completed outside, 
I set to work getting supper, and drying 
my clothes, which were soaking wet, owing 
to an accident which I had met with that 
morning. 

While riding down a steep incline pur- 
suing a wild steer, I failed to observe un- 
til too late that I had ridden directly on 
a shale rock, which, being flat and 
smooth, in addition to being wet, made it 
a regular trap for a horse to fall on, which 
my horse at once proceeded to do. As my 
horse slid down the rock and tried to re- 
gain its feet, it would fall, first on one 
side, and then on the other. Being un- 
able to extricate myself from the saddle, 
I received the full benefit of the fall. Cov- 
ered from head to foot with snow, I be- 
came drenching wet when the snow melt- 
ed. However, I sustained no serious in- 
juries, beyond a few scratches and bruises. 

Just as I was about to sit down to eat 
supper, I heard footsteps approaching on 
the trodden path. I immediately ran out 
to see who it could be. “Was it an hallu- 
cination under which I was laboring?” 
“Was it a ghost?” “A shadow?” “Or 
what was it?” 

Hat gone, clothes torn. hair disheveled 
and bloody, face as white as the snowy sur- 
roundings, trembling like an aspen leaf— 
thus appeared this object before me. 

[t was Otto. I rushed to his assistance 
and almost dragged him bodily into the 
house. He appeared to be perfectly help- 
less, so I at once discarded his wet clothes, 
and replaced them with dry ones and sat 
him in a chair near the fire in order that 
his nearly frozen limbs (as I surmised 
they must be), might thaw out. 

I spoke to him. He did not answer. 
His face wore a blank expression. He 
was unconscious of any one’s presence, or 
of his surroundings. He appeared to be 
in a dazed, half-unconscious condition. 
His eyes were sunken deep into their sock- 
ets, and his face was horribly drawn. He 
was altogether a heartrending object to 
behold. 

Shortly after he was brought into the 
house, he gave a terrible groan and sank 
to the floor, limp and apparently lifeless. 
I applied what stimulants were available 
and laid him upon a couch. He laid in this 
unconscious state for hours, without show- 
ing any signs of reviving. 
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When my brother started for Durango 
it was pitch dark, and he had to travel 
through an unbroken road for five miles 
before he came to the main road, which 
had also been traveled, but little since the 
storm. 

Heedless of everything, he wielded his 
way through the storm and snow, and ar- 
rived at Durango early in the morning. He 
immediately made inquiries at the livery 
stable as to whether Otto had left, or if he 
had, at what time. He was informed by 
the stable_boss that Otto had left Friday 
morning, and should have arrived at home 
that day early in the afternoon. 

Although Otto was not a drinking man, 
my brother inquired as to whether he 
showed any signs of intoxication upon 
leaving the stables, but was informed that 
he was in perfectly normal condition when 
he left the stables. There being no stop- 


ping places along the road, made the pos- 
sibility of his having become intoxicated 
vanish. 

After feeding the horses and refreshing 
himself, my brother started on his home- 
ward trip. He made many inquiries along 


the road as to whether Otto had been 
seen. At the last house before reaching 
home (about ten miles from home) he 
was told that Otto was seen passing at 
about one o’clock Friday afternoon. 
Thinking that Otto must have had a run- 
away somewhere between there and home, 
my brother made careful observations 
along the road, thinking that some signs 
of the wagon might be found. Finally he 
came to a deep arroyo, and to his perfect 
astonishment there lay Otto’s wagon at 
the bottom of it. He dismounted and 
made careful investigations as to the con- 
dition of affairs; the wagon was over- 
turned and badly damaged; here and 
there laid, or rather hung, pieces of the 
broken harness on the brush. The pro- 
visions were all gone; evidently some per- 
son passed shortly after the accident oc- 
curred and took what he could find. 

On account of the depth of the recent 
snow, it was impossible to track the horses, 
who had evidently crossed the mountains 
in order to get home the shortest way. A 
more thorough search of the immediate 
vicinity failed to bring more definite 


clews to rest upon the matter of the acci- 
dent. Thinking Otto must have escaped 
injury, my brother started home, hoping 
to find him safe at camp upon his return. 
In this he' was not mistaken, for Otto had 
indeed returned home, but oh, in what a 
deplorable condition. 


IV. 


When Otto regained consciousness, 
shortly after my brother’s return, he looked 
about in a bewildered, perplexed way, and 
asked where he was. On being told that 
he was at home, he seemed greatly as- 
tounded. After he had somewhat regained 
his composure and collected his wits to- 
gether he proceded with his story, which 
was as follows: 

“T started from Durango early Friday 
morning, thinking I could get back on 
Pine River in the early part of the after- 
noon in order that I might assist you boys 
that day in gathering the stock, as the 
weather indicated an impending snow- 
storm. The load I had was quite heavy, 
but the horses were rested and ambitious. 
At twelve o’clock I reached the divide 
which is ten miles from home. Ten miles 
down-grade with a good team I consider- 
ered a two hours’ drive. At that rate | 
should have reached home at two o’clock. 

As I was driving down the grade [ 
noticed some cattle along the side of a hill. 
Thinking some of our cattle might have 
got out of our pasture and strayed here, 
I decided to notice them carefully. In do- 
ing this I neglected my team, which was 
not keeping to the road. Suddenly I felt 
the wagon tip over. This was the last 
thing I remembered. From that time on, 
I have only a hazy recollection of what 
transpired. 

*‘How long I lay unconscious in this ar- 
royo, into which I had fallen I do not 
krow. I have a hazy recollection of craw!- 
ing out of the arroyo, and wading through 
the snow among the mountains, utterly 
lost and bewildered. At times I was con- 
scious of nothing that occurred, yet I 
wandered aimlessly through the woods, on- 
ward and onward. Instinct must have 
told me that if I stopped in the snow to 
rest I would perish. Everything seemed 
unfamiliar. I could think of nothing. 
T had forgotten my name, where I was 
from, or where I was going. 
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Instinctively I must have wandered 
toward home, for the next thing I recollect 
is that I was in a deserted house (which 
s about five miles from camp) before a 

azing fire. I have not the faintest idea 

rv I came there, or how the fire was 
started. I was stricken with terrible 
pangs of hunger, and was nearly dying of 
thirst. I remember taking my hat, which 
I had fortunately not lost, filling it with 
snow and holding it over the fire to melt. 
Naturally, the fire burned my hat, and let 
out the snow, which soon extinguished the 
flame. At this I was terribly frightened 
and rushed out of the house like a mad- 
man. I ploughed through the snow as 
fast as I could. I imagined that I was 
being pursued by some horrible monster. 
After I had run for some time, I saw in 
the distance before me an object which ap- 
peared to me to be a cave. I hastened to- 
ward it in my mad flight, thinking that 
there I would be safe. As I neared this 
haven of refuge, as I thought it to be, I 
was approached by some person. I made 
an endeavor to retreat. I was seized and 
dragged into the place. Being so fatigued 
I could offer little or no resistance. Here 
I was put before a fire, as I imagined, to 
be roasted alive. At the thought of so 
horrible a death, I fainted. From that 
time on, everything is a blank to me. I[ 
have no idea how I came here. I can now 
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scarcely believe that I am safe at home 
with you boys.” 

After we had listened to Otto’s story, 
which seemed more like a nightmare to us 
than a reality, we concluded that he must 
be seriously hurt, and one of us immedi- 
ately went to our nearest neighbor for as- 
sistance and also to summon a physician. 

After the doctor came and had the 
patient taken care of, I started in pursuit 
of the team. 

It occurred to my mind that the horse 
I had seen the day previous might have 
been one of the team. I rode to the spot 
where I had seen it, and sure enough it 
was one of the sorrels. Her harness had 
become entangled in the brush, and in her 
efforts to free herself, she had bound her- 
self more firmly. The animal was nearly 
starved. All that she had had to eat was 
snow. This, in a very meagre way, served 
as water. I released and brought her home 
with difficulty. The other horse was never 
found alive. The skeleton was found, to- 
gether with remnants of the harness a year 
or so later. 

Otto had sustained quite a serious frac- 
ture of the skull, and had to be taken to 
the hospital for treatment. After remain- 
ing at the hospital for a few weeks, he 
fuliy recovered from his injuries, but he 
never could forget his terrible experience 
on the frontier. 











THE VANDAL 


BY HARRY 


COWELL 


There’s an egg in the nightingale’s nest; 
In the nightingale’s egg there’s a song; 
In the song are The Isles of the Blest, 
Love, the dreams that to lovers belong. 
* * ts * 


* 


To the nightingale’s nest came a boy, 
Slew the song, stole my next year’s delight, 
Left my lovers but shells of their joy— 
Dreams voiced in the tender spring night. 
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SHALL WE USE FIRE AS AN AID TO 
FORESTRY | 


BY H. W. FAIRBANKS, 


ITH EACH successive year, 
the problem of the, proper 
protection of our forests be- 


comes of greater import- 
ance. This is not because fires, on the 
average, are more numerous or that their 
destruction is worse, but, rather, because 
the prodigal and criminal waste to which 
the forests have been subjected ever since 
the country was settled is beginning to 
bear its legitimate fruit. According to 
the best experts, the end of our forest re- 
sources, with its accompanying evils of 
flood and erosion, is already in sight. Even 
now these things are seriously affecting 
portions of our country. 

As long as the forests were believed to 
be inexhaustible, neither fires nor the 
wasteful methods of the lumbermen at- 
tracted any attention. From time imme- 


morial the lumbermen have gone into the ° 


forest and cut what they wanted, taking no 
thought as to the future demands. Fire 
has frequently followed the cutting of tim- 
ber and given the finishing touches to the 
destruction of the forests. Carelessness as 
to the starting of fires has existed every- 
where throughout our country, and vast 
areas have been swept clean. We are now 
awakening to the fact that the forests are 
essentially public property, although un- 
fortunately the larger part of them have 
passed from Government control into pri- 
vate hands. The general prosperity of all 
the citizens of the United States is affected 
by the treatment of the forest areas, and 
as far as the public at large is concerned, 
laws should be passed regulating the cut- 
ting of the forests in private holdings. You 
and I are affected, and we should have the 
right to say that the forests should not be 
despoiled in the interests of any man or 
set of men. We should and can control 
the fires which do so much damage each 
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year, and we should see to it that the lum- 
bermen make only a legitimate use of the 
forest. Such a use must have regard to 
the rights of the whole people, both now 
and in the future. 

As the matter of fire protection stands 
at present there is neither unity of action 
among the individual owners of forest 
lands, nor any definite co-operation on the 
part of most of them with the U. S. For- 
est Service. 

As a result of the particularly disas- 
trous fires in portions of the West the past 
summer, all sorts of ridiculous ideas on 
forest protection have found their way 
into print. Many of these have been ac- 
companied by direct attacks upon the 
methods of the U. S. Forest Service. The 
critics fail to take into account the mag- 
nitude of the problems involved as well 
as the fact that even the best system is 
bound to fail at times if deficient in men 
and facilities on account of lack of funds. 

Among the recent recrudescences of old 
and exploded notions is that of regularly 
burning over the surface to protect the 


forests, as the -Indians are said to have 


done previcus to the coming of the whites. 
This idea is presented in an article by Mr. 
George L. Hoxie, which appeared in Sun- 
set Magazine for August of 1910. The 
author advocates the use of fire as a “prac- 
tical” means of forest protection as dis- 
tinguished from the “theoretical” method 
which he asserts is practiced by the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

Mr. Hoxie’s argument is interesting, 
and to those not thoroughly familiar with 
the facts in the case, may seem quite plaus- 
ible and a simple way of disposing of a 
very perplexing question, but as we shall 
see later, it will not stand analysis. ‘The 
conclusion reached by him that the use 
of fire is the only means of preserving the 
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forests is fraught with such dangerous 
consequences should it spread and be gen- 
erally accepted, that it needs a thorough 
examination which shall show up its fal- 
lacious argument and the incorrectness of 
many of its statements. 

The writer of the present article takes 
up this discussion as an independent stu- 
dent, being neither a lumberman nor in 
the employ of any Forestry organization. 
The conclusions presented have been 
reached after many years of close obser- 
vation of the forestry conditions in the 
mountains of California made while carry- 
ing on geographical -investigations. If 
the views here expressed support the For- 
est Service, it is purely because the writer’s 
experience has led him to believe that the 
work of this organization is based upon 
fundamentally right principles. 

In Mr. Hoxie’s article the statement is 
repeatedly made that fire is the only means 


by which the forest can be protected ; that 


_the Indians used this method systemati- 
cally at regular intervals, with the result 
that the forest floor.was kept fairly clean 
and the standing timber made safe. He 


further says that the methods of the Na- 
tional Forest Service are purely theoreti- 


cal, and will result in leaving the forests 
in such a condition that their destruction 
will be inevitable. 


The question which Mr. Hoxie raises « 


is an extremely important one, and can- 
not be settled off-hand. It is hardly rea- 
sonable for any one to begin an investiga- 
tion of this kind by a wholesale condem- 
nation of the methods of the only or- 
ganized effort which has been seriously 
made to protect the forests. If long years 
of study and experiment in a given sub- 
ject count for anything at all, we should 
give more attention to such results than 
to hasty generalizations based on the as- 
sumed benefits from such destructive 
methods as the use of fire. 

It is the general testimony of early 
travelers and explorers, as far back as we 
have any records, that in late autumn and 
fall forest fires were so wide-spread that 
the Indians set many fires purposely, and 
that others were started by accident, but 
that they systematically burned over the 
forest areas for any purpose whatever is 
unbelievable. That they so did is a pure 
assumption unsupported by any evidence 
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whatever, and contrary to all that we 
know of Indian life and character. The 
Indian had little use for the forests, and 
we can readily understand how he might 
prefer to have. the slopes open in order to 
facilitate his chase of game in preference 
to their being covered by either chaparral 
or trees. As a matter of fact, we are jus- 
tified in asserting that whatever the Indian 
had in mind in setting fires it was not the 
protection of the forest. 

We can now go a step farther and affirm 
that at the time of the coming of the 
whites certain portions of the forests of 
California instead of being in an excellent 
condition as a result of the “practical” 
forestry of the noble red man were in pro- 
cess of extermination. This statement ap- 
plies with particular force to the lower 
portion of the main forest belt, where it 
blends into the chaparral and grass-cov- 
ered slopes of the foothills, and to exten- 
sive areas in Northern California. The 
numerous fires, sometimes set by lightning 
as well as by Indians, were surely but 
steadily narrowing the forest area. Fires 
were of so frequent occurrence that few 
seedlings had a chance to grow to any 
size. The chaparral was kept down, and 
only the large trees remained upon a fairly 
open forest floor. What was the ultimate 
and unavoidable result of such conditions? 
It was nothing else than the final disap- 
pearance of the forest through the natural 
process of death and decay. Since the early 
mining days these fires have been less fre- 
quent, and now we see the lower mountain 
slopes and foothills at altitudes between 
2,000 and 5,000 feet growing up, wherever 
possible to a literal thicket of young trees. 

The most superficial observer traveling 
through the vast forest areas of Northern 
California is struck by the frequency of 
large chaparral areas (using the term 
chaparral in a broad sense for low shrubs 
and brush) entirely free from trees or con- 
taining only scattered groups here and 
there, while surrounding them on all sides 
are the mature forests. Such areas are 
common all over-the region between Plu- 
mas County and Mt. Shasta. The soil 
and other biological conditions are t! 
same in these areas of chaparral as in the 
surrounding forests, and we can come to 
no other conclusion than that they were 
also once covered with trees. The pres- 
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ence here and there of a partly burned stub 
indicates plainly the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the trees. The complete absence 
of decaying trunks and other debris of 
trees, make it reasonable to assume that 
many fires have swept this region, and that 
those which gave rise to these burned tracts 
occurred long before the arrival of the 
whites and during the supremacy of the 
Indian. This is the beautiful balance of 
Nature which our fire-loving friends de- 
light to dwell upon, and to which they 
urge us to return. 

There can be no better demonstration of 
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is disproved by every such occurrence de- 
scribed in the above paragraph. The ef- 
fect of what must have been a top fire is 
shown in Figure 4, a scene on the road 
between Oroville and Quincy. In a small 
fire which occurred in Mariposa County 
the past summer, and with but little wind 
blowing, the flames went to the top of 
green trees 100 feet high and completely 
enveloped them. 

We have the very best evidence from 
the whole foothill belt of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, extending over a distance of 400 
miles, that before the coming of the 
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omplete falsity of Mr. Hoxie’s posi- 
than the existence of these chaparral 
of hundreds of thousands of acres in 
right in the midst of the primitive 
No worse fires have ever been 
in California, even as a result of 
resent ‘‘theoretic” methods of the 
Forestry Service, than those which gave 
ris those vast, barren areas southeast 
of M+. Shasta. 
a farther statement of Mr. Hoxie that 
‘t - a mistaken idea that fire in Califor- 
mbs green trees and destroys them” 


Mt. Shasta. 


whites the forests were retreating under 
the continued attacks of fire. This is 
borne out both by the appearance of the 
present forest, and by the testimony of 
the early miners, who assert that the for- 
ests were open and devoid of young 
growth. Now, wherever in the lower for- 
est belt protection from fire and other 
destructive agencies has existed for some 
years we find a dense growth of young 
trees, embracing yellow pine, cedar, fir 
and sugar pine. The age of the oldest 
trees in this growth’is not greater than 
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fifty years, and it is as a rule clearly dis- 
tinguished from the older growth of ma- 
ture trees. We see also that in many 
places the young growth is enlarging the 
forest area and creeping down the more 
protected slopes to a lower elevation than 
there are any indications of having been 
trees of the same kind forty years ago. 


That the increase in the number of oaks, - 


scrub pine and chaparral in the middle 
foothills below the main pine belt, to- 
gether with the young forest growth, has 
greatly changed the appearance of the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevadas is the 
testimony of every old mountaineer. The 
only possible cause which we can assign 
for this change is the fewer number of 
fires in recent years. The burning which 
Mr. Hoxie and others would carry out, 
even though done at a season when the 
fires could be controlled, would tend to 
bring back the conditions existing in early 
days which, as we have seen, were slowly 
but surely destroying the forests. This I 


would term destructive forestry, and is 
anything but “practical.” 

We may discuss the effect of fires under 
three heads, namely : 


1. Effect on the forest itself. 
2. Effect on the humus and soil. 
3. Effect on the run-off. 


1. We have already seen that the effect - 


of frequent fires, no matter under what 
conditions they may occur, is to kill the 
young growth and make it impossible for 
the forest to perpetuate itself. If, as the 
trees mature and die, there were none com- 
ing on to take their places, the forest would 
finally be succeeded by chaparral, or grass 
and weeds. This is illustrated in the ex- 
tensive areas in Northern California al- 
ready referred to, and in the whole foot- 
hill belt of the Sierras. If we have in 
mind merely the harvesting of one crop, 
and this is more than likely Mr. Hoxie’s 
view-point, and the obliteration of the for- 
est this is undoubtedly the correct pro- 
cedure. But, on the contrary, if we would 
conserve the forest and make it perpetually 
productive we are on the wrong track en- 
tirely. 

2. The effect of fire on the humus and 
soil is disastrous. Stockmen have usually 
held the contrary, and for years have been 
accustomed to set fires at pleasure through 
_ the mountains and foothills. It is only 
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recently that this work has been stopped, 
although the damage which they have been 
doing is in places, particularly in Southern 
California, greater than that wrought by 
the Indians. Centuries will be needed to 
overcome the effects of the denudation 
which the stockmen have caused in the 
San Gabriel range. 

It has been the theory of the stockmen 
that fires keep down the brush and improve 
the feed for their cattle. There can be 
no doubt that fires of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence tend to keep the surface open 
and free of low growths, but with the de- 
struction of the brush are associated dis- 
astrous consequences. In the foothills, 
where the coniferous forests give place to 
oaks, a fire is certain to kill a large propor- 
tion of the trees which are so valuable for 
their crop of acorns, as well as for fuel 
purposes. Fire, instead of favoring the 
growth of grass, positively injures it. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of close observers 
the growth of natural grass in a given re- 
gion in the season following a fire is 
poorer than it was previously. The organic 
matter in the humus covering the surface, 
and from which the plants draw a part 
of their nourishment is destroyed, and 
the ground, being left bare, dries out 
quicker and thus checks the young growth. 
Repeated fires in any given grazing region 
will kill out the best grasses and poorer 
ones will take their places. 

The effect of fires on the soil is dis- 
tinetly shown in certain portions of the 
Cascade range of Oregon, where there was 
originally a forest of fir and white pine. 
The first species to take the ground after 
a fire is the lodge-pole pine, or tamarack 
pine, as it is sometimes called in Cali- 
fornia. After this has existed for many 
years and the soil has again become of 
sufficient richness, the origi 1al forest trees 
begin to come back again and eventually 
displace the lodge-pole pine. 

The efforts of the stockmen, through the 
foothills of the Sierras along the lower 
edge of the timber belt, to benefit their 
ranges, results in even worse injury to 
the earth and the grasses than did the 
burning due to the Indians. Through the 
destruction of the surface covering and 
the tramping of the earth by the catile, 
erosion is rapid. Then the cattle eat so 
much of the grass that seeding is further 
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interfered with. Fires, then, must lead 
to a decrease in the fertility of the soil, 
to rapid erosion of the upper and richer 
portions, and the consequent introduction 
of a less valuable and more scrubby plant 
growth. After a long period of frequent 
fires, and then a cessation of fires, the 
surface is hound to become covered with 
the poorest kinds of brush or chaparral, 
and years must elapse before valuable tim- 
ber or grasses again replace the brush. 
Mr. Hoxie refers to the claim of the 
“theorists” that fire destroys the mold 
and forest carpet, but nowhere in the ar- 
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A fire-swept mountain side, now covered 


Quincy. 


ticle does he bring out how he would burn 
the surface and still preserve the humus. 
The shrubs which he mentions such as 
bear clover, squaw carpet, snow brush, 
manzunita, deer brush, ete., cover but a 
comparatively small part of the forest 
floor. Instead of protecting the forest 
floor from fire, they make that fire when 
it docs come all the fiercer. When decay- 
ing vegetation is mingled with these 
shru's, they will burn, and burn with a 
vengeance. All open areas.in the forest 
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where these low shrubs occur, unless we 
except the bear clover, are due in the first 
place to fire. In these areas, the humus 
has been burned, and the soil made poorer. 

Fire, then, upon either grass land, in 
chaparral, or on the forest. floor, is not 
beneficial in any way, but is an absolutely 
dead loss. Nature is slowly working upon 
the inorganic elements of the rocks and 
turning them into such shape that plants 
can thrive. Ages are required for the 
accumulation of the lowly-formed or- 
ganic compounds before the more highly 
structured forms can thrive. By burning, 








with chaparral, between Oroville and 


we reduce these back to gases and inor- 
ganic mineral compounds, and the work 
has all to be done over again. 

We cannot keep the foothills and lower 
mountain slopes free from chaparral by 
burning it without making the country 
practically worthless. Wherever the rain- 
fall is sufficient and the slopes are not too 
steep, trees will eventually replace the 
chaparral if we protect the surface and al- 
low the enrichment of the soil to go on 
unbroken, 














Chaparral areas once forested, north of Mt. Lassen. 


3. Effect of Fires on the Run-off.—The 
three phases of the conservation problem 
which we, in California, have especial 
need to look out for, are the forests, the 
water, and the soil. 
a direct and close relation existing between 
all three of these. Over the greater part 
of the State better crops can be grown 
with irrigation than without, and over 
large areas irrigation is absolutely essen- 
tial. The problem of a water supply, then, 
is an extremely important one. 

Owing to the peculiar climatic condi- 
tions of the State, it is absolutely essential 
that as large a proportion as possible of 
the winter storm waters be held in the 
mountains to supply the streams through 
the long, dry summers. Anything which 
we may do toward hastening the run-off 
through disturbing the balance of Nature 
is bound to be productive of the most seri- 
ous results. From this standpoint every 
individual in the State is interested in 
prohlems affecting the run-off, and thus 
indirectly in forestry and forest fires. . 

Every one who knows anything about 
the mountains knows that the humus, 
leaves and decaying plant stems which 
mark all forested areas which have been 


There is, moreover, : 


undisturbed, act like a sponge in taking 
up and holding the rainwater and the 
water from the melting snows. The amount 
of water which a rotting log will take up 
is surprising. A surface deeply covered 
with decaying pine needles will shed 
scarcely any surface water except during 
severe and prolonged storms. The water 
thus held back by the forest cover slowly 
sinks into the ground and aids in supply- 
ing the springs on which the chief part 
of the summer water supply depends. 

Where the humus is destroyed by fire 
the surface is left nearly or quite bare. 
The water runs off more rapidly, making 
the floods more severe and the streams 
lower in the summer. The results of this 
condition are apparent to the most super- 
ficial observer upon the slopes of every 
desert in the Western United States. The 
surface is gullied, the soil carried away 
and the bare rocks, on which little or noth- 
ing will grow, are left baking in the sun. 
Experiments carried out by the Reclama- 
tion Service in Southern California w!ere 
the surface has been left bare by lumber- 
ing, give most remarkable results. 

We may admit that this accumulation 
of decaying vegetation on the ground 
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makes the danger of fire much greater than 
it otherwise would be; however, the ra- 
tional method would be not to destroy this 
valuable cover, but to keep fires from it. 
That this can be done has been shown in 
many places where a proper patrol and 
watchfulness exist. 

\We have already seen what inroads the 
“natural” or “practical” method which has 
so often been asserted was used by the In- 
dians. had begun to make at the time of 
the coming of the whites. If this policy 
were followed out at the present time, the 
results would be even worse. During the 
Indian regime the surface was not dis- 
turbed. Grass grew luxuriantly, and there 
was no stock to eat it into the ground and 
destroy the very roots, as has been done 
over wide areas in the mountains and 
foothills since the settlement of the coun- 
try. No one who has been in the moun- 
tains has failed to notice the erosion and 
gullying of the surface which has been go- 
ing on rapidly in recent years. System- 
atic burning of the surface at stated inter- 
vals would greatly add to the destructive 
effects of this erosion. 

Now, what does Mr. Hoxie mean by 
stating that the Forest Service is “theo- 
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retical?” He evidently means that it is 
theoretical because it does not follow this 
old and exploded idea that fire is the sal- 
vation of the forest. We have seen what 
is lost by fire and how suicidal it would be 
to continue to practice such destructive 
methods. Now let us see if there are not 
other less wasteful methods of dealing 
with this problem. 

The Government has undertaken a vast 
and much needed work in the establish- 
ment of the National Forests. The people 
as a whole do not yet recognize the import- 
ance of these forests nor the necessity for 
their care. If they did. they would see 
that their representatives in Congress 
voted the funds necessary for their protec- 
tion and proper administration. 

We need more and better-paid forest 
rangers, for the best men cannot be re- 
tained with the mere pittance now given 
them. Trails and roads need to be opened 
up through the forests, and telephone lines 
established, that the fires may be more 
quickly gotten at. There is no doubt 
whatever that fires can be controlled if 
we go at the matter promptly and in ear- 
est. 

Tn many places fire lines can be made 











iparral area in foreground once occupied by forest 
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either sufficient to stop fires, or from which 
back-firing can be resorted to. The 
National Forests are so extensive that a 
system of cleaning up the ground can 
hardly be undertaken, but in the case of 
private holdings this is entirely feasible 
and practicable. 

During the dangerous summer period, 
the patrol should be augmented. The 
State should pass and enforce more strict 
laws relating to the setting of fires, and 
undertake a rational control of the cutting 
on private lands. As we have already said, 
the owner of a given forest is not the only 
one concerned in its management. Every 
person living within the watershed of the 
streams which drain it has an inalienable 
right to say that the mountain slopes shall 
not be made a desert and the water turned 
from them in floods into the valleys. The 
cutting and burning of the debris in all 
forests should be so regulated as to bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
The soil, the water and the young growth 
must be cared for, and only rational laws 
backed by an enlightened public sentiment 
can be relied on for this, since the indi- 
vidual or the corporation is usually strict- 
ly selfish in this matter. 

A campaign of education should be un- 
dertaken, showing people the needlessness 


of fires and the loss which they entail, as . 


well as the importance of co-operation with 
both the State and Government Forest 
Service, instead of standing off and at- 
tempting to discredit all rational effort. 

Mr. Hoxie makes light of the well- 
known fact that it is necessary to leave 
seed trees in order that a logged area may 
be reforested. From his standpoint, it 
would make no difference whether or not 
a new forest came up at all. Where the 
destruction is complete, as is the case if 
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fire is allowed to run through the tree de- 
bris so carelessly left by most lumbermen, 
the reproduction is slow. The large burne< 
areas in Northern California, to which ref 
erence has already been made, are shovw- 
ing new growth only around the edges ai- 
joining the unburned forest. Near Grass 
Valley there are areas of second growth 
which have been cut off so clean that there 
is absolutely no reproduction. Certain 
logged areas in the San Bernardino range 
show very little tendency to reproduction. 

The recommendation, in the article that 
we have been criticising, that the care of 
the National Forests be given over to the 
War Department would, if carried out, re- 
sult in inestimable confusion and _ loss. 
From my own observation of the work of 
the military in the Yosemite National 
Park, I can say that as foresters soldiers 
are practical failures. The men are, as 
a rule, entirely unfitted by training and 
experience for this work, and besides, they 
have no sympathy for the forest or the 
living things occupying it. The forest 
rangers, on the contrary, are as a rule in 
sympathy with their work, and in order 
to get into the service must have some 
knowledge and love for it. 

Our forestry problem is one that we 
must face and face squarely. If we shirk 
the duty which plainly devolves upon us, 
our descendants will rise up and curse us 
for the spoilation of the heritage which we 
bequeath them. ‘Theories as to what the 
Indians used to do will not answer. We 
must set ourselves with thought and intel- 
ligence to the work, bearing in mind the 
intimate relation and interdependence be- 
tween all the forces of nature, and the 
needs, not so much of the few who have 
money invested in timber, but of the peo- 
ple as a whole, for they are all concerned. 








THE POET AND THE OWL 


-BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


The poet came to his harpsichord 
A pain of the night to ease— 

When lo, it seemed that his fingers dreamed 
Such tender rhapsodies 

That a murmuring leaf in her autumn grief, 
Blown in on the midnight breeze, 

And a silver beam of the moon agleam 
Had failen on the keys! 


The poet sat at his harpsichord, 
And his song was of Paradise ; 

While an owl as gray as a rainy day 
Looked down into his eyes, 

And vigil kept while the whole world slept, 
And the song that never dies 

From the mad unrest of the poet’s breast 
Went up to the waiting skies. 


The poet sat at his harpsichord ; 
The owl it perched above 

And wondered what the mighty thought 
His soul was dreaming of; 

For it never occurred to the worried bird 
That the soul can only move 

The infinite heart of human art 
In the brief eclipse of love. 


The poet bent to his harpsichord, 
And he sang: “This cloud of woe 

Will bubble up from the golden cup 
Of love, as white as snow; 

And the fires that burn in the golden urn 
The world will never know— 

Till it sees the light, made plain and bright 
From the dark of the hills below!” 


The poet fell at his harpsichord— 
His heart had broken well ; 

And the gray owl caught the dying thought 
From his fingers where it fell. 

The note and word that it saw and heard 
What they meant it could not tell, 

But in foolish play it stored them away 

In the throat of a singing shell. 


The poet lay at his harpsicherd, 
A woman at his side, 

While a song as sweet as the rose at his feet 
Was whispered far and wide. 

“Can his heart be dead?” they softly said, 
“Where love could so abide?” 

The woman stirred, and wept her word: 
“Twas that of which he died !” 





SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


BY ALLEN HENRY WRIGHT 


Member American Historical Association and National Geographic 


T WAS ON ONE of those early au- 

tumnal days, of the kind that come 

only in Southern California, that I 

“dropped off the train at a little old 
town on the Santa Fe, with a friend, for 
the express purpose of spending a day or 
two in the immediate vicinity of one of 
the oldest Mission ruins in the State. 

The trainman had announced before we 
reached the station that the next stop 
was to be Capistrano. Thus does the habit 
of shortening the historic names still pre- 
vail among the employees of the railroad, 
even though, at the urgent suggestion of 
the Landmarks Club, and others interested 
in the preservation of the old designations, 
the officials have restored to the station its 
full title of San Juan Capistrano. The 
front of the little station, appropriately 
built in the Mission style, with its minia- 
ture belfry and ivy-grown towers, shows 
where the large letters spelling just “Cap- 
istrano” have been painted out and the 
longer name outlined in the same space. 

It so happened that we were the only 
passengers to leave the north-bound train 
on its way from San Diego to Los Angeles, 
and so we were the subjects of idle gossip 
among the Spanish and Mexicans who were 
standing or sitting in the shade of the 
trees near the railroad track. The only 
signs of activity in the whole hamlet, as 
we passed up its one or two streets, were 
a warehouse in course of construction and 
an old adobe building which was receiving 
anew roof. It was noticed that white men 
had charge of the improvements, even 
though the population of San Juan Capis- 
trano is practically ninety per cent of 
Spanish or Mexican extraction. 

As we approached the main street from 
the thoroughfare which leads up from the 
depot, the majestic ruins of the old Mis- 
sion, established in 1776, loomed before 
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us, set well back from a fence which sur- 
rounds the property. The tallest walls 
are those of the original stone church, com- 
pleted in 1806, which toppled down dur- 
ing an earthquake on December 8, 1812. 
This catastrophe came during the progress 
of the celebration of the feast of La Puris- 
ima, when the structure was well filled, and 
as a result of the temblor some two score 
of worshipers fell as victims, many being 
killed outright. The church was never re- 
built, but the statues and images which 
had occupied the niches about its walls, 
and which escaped destruction in the dis- 
aster, were removed and can now be seen 
in the little chapel which occupies a por- 
tion of the adobe part of the Mission struc- 
ture. Some of the mural decorations are 
still to be seen on the walls of the sanc- 


.tuary, even after the passage of so many 


years. In design they remind one of 
some of the decorations to be found on 
walls in ancient buildings in Mexico. As 
for just what they stand is often the sub- 
ject of discussion by those who study 
them. 

The stone walls of the old church stand 
at one side of the Mission property, and 
running from them towards the other side 
of the large quadrilateral are the arches 
from which hang four of the old bells. 
Next is a long, low series of rooms of one 
story, built of adobe, the first being the 
chapel. adjoining which are the sacristy 
and other adjuncts. Then come rooms 
which are now occupied by a young priest 
who has oversight of the property. In one 
of these rooms are many of the old records 
of the Mission, written out in much detail 
and with a display of scholastic attain- 
ments which marked the padres who 
lahored so patiently with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the locality. These books 
include not only the baptismal, marriage 
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and death records, but learned treatises on 
various subjects, from language to astron- 
omy. Heavy rawhide covers on some of 
the volumes have served to preserve their 
contents in almost perfect condition, while 
sorne others show the effects of much hand- 
ling. From one or two some vandal has 
abstracted pages bearing the signature of 
the revered Junipero Serra, the founder 
of the chain of Missions which stretched 
at one time from San Diego to Monterey. 

In the court or yard which fronts this 
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which were grown vegetables and flower: 
for use in the Mission. To-day it is over- 
grown with weeds, which stand undis- 
turbed until ‘some knight of the road comes 
along who is willing to cut and burn them 
in return for the privilege of spending a 
few days beneath the ancient roof-tree, 
in some of the rooms which now have no 
special use in the economy of the church. 
Far-famed is the long corridor, with 
its numerous arches, which runs along one 
end and down a part of one side of the old 








Old mill stones beneath the pepper tree at San Juan Capistrano. 


adobe structure are some of the graceful 
pepper trees which are so much admired 
by visitors to Southern California. Be- 
neath one of them can still be seen some 
of the old mill stones once used by the 
hahitues of the Mission in its palmy days. 

From the front court opens an archway, 
guarded by a gate, through which one can 
pass into the large enclosure which was 
once completely surrounded by adobe walls 
and which then served as a garden in 


garden close, and which, in the days long 
gone. extended around for its full bounds. 
Many an artist has come to San Juan 
Capistrano and bade his brush do justice 
to the scene, only to find it disobedient in 
his hand. Many a poet has sat within 
the shadows cast by the broken arches, 
with the westering sun throwing its fare-- 
well beams on the tiled roofs, over which 
the ivy and vine seek to find a way, and 
has tried to put in words what his inmost 
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soul has felt, but only to find his pen un- 
responsive. ‘T’o even the most casual visi- 
tor, with neither appreciation of art or 
poetry, there comes a mystic something 
which makes him feel that it is well to be 
within the sacred precincts. 

But to pass from the garden, long un- 
tilled, and its falling archways, one can 
go through a crumbling doorway, and so 
on into the burying-place of many of those 
who labored or were labored with in the 
times of activity at the Mission. Some of 
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and nave, appear the written names of 
those who seek to have others know that 
they have been there. No place seems too 
sacred to be thus desecrated. 

Though there is much that is delightful 
and interesting in a visit to the old Mis- 
sion in the daytime, the fullest pleasure 
comes when one can have the privilege of 
visiting it by the full moon, as it casts its 
silvery light among the ruined arches. 
Then one can sit meditatively on some bit 
of wall and conjure up scenes of the past, 








The lone wooden cross in the burial enclosure at San Juan Capistrano. 


the erstwhile occupants of the graves in 
this enclosure have been removed to more 
modern places of interment, but there still 
remain several unmarked mounds and a 
single wooden cross, resting against the 
walls of adobe that stand on one side. 
Leading from the burying-ground is a 
pathway which takes-one to the rooms in 
the rear of the original church, and so 
‘on out into one of the transepts. On the 
old whitened walls of sanctuary, transepts 


when the Mission was peopled by long- 
robed padres, surrounded by their dark- 
skinned neophytes. Perchance one may 
dream as he sits there in the quiet of the 
night, with no sound to disturb, save the 
occasional cry of a coyote on the near-by 
hills or the answering bark of some village 
dog, and seem to be once more in the midst 
of the activity of the old days, with a’! 
they meant of danger and privation 
those who blazed the way for the civiliz 


























In ¢ shadow of the ruined archway at San Juan Capistrano. 
Na: and sanctuary of the ruined stone church at San Juan. Capistrano. 
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tion of the present. The presence of the 
young priest of to-day, with his narrative 
of the old Mission, given in a most inter- 
esting way, will add much to the pleasure 
of the occasion. But like all pleasures, 
even the moonlight reverie must come to 
an end, and at last one departs, though re- 
luctantly, for his bed, clean and com- 
fortable, at the one hotel which the hamlet 
boasts. 


The morrow is Sunday, and even before 


the transient visitor has risen from his 
pillow, he can hear the jangling notes 
which come from the old bells at the Mis- 
sion. Inquiry later develops the fact that 
the bells are either cracked or were poorly 
east. The first ringing of them is for the 
early mass, at which the young priest offi- 
ciates. Two hours later is held another 
mass, the celebrant this time being the 
priest who is in charge of the parish, but 
who lives several miles distant on a large 
ranch. It is interesting to sit in the shel- 
ter of the wide portico and watch the at-- 
tendants at the service as they come 
through the turnstile and up the path to 
the little chapel. Here will be some young 
woman dressed in the heighth of fashion, 
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who may be a guest at some ranch home, 
and next may comé a Spanish mother, with 
her dark mantilla over her raven hair and 
with a cluster of dark-skinned progeny at 
her heels. By far the larger portion of 
those who come to worship are descendants 
of the Latin races, and, in fact, the Roman 
Catholic mission is the only religious in- 
fluence which is at work in the community. 
It is said that once some Protestant de- 
nomination established a small church out- 
side the town, but did not succeed in its 
work, and to-day the structure which was 
built is pointed out on the main street as 
the scene of dances and other lines of 
amusement. 

It was the Roman Catholic Church 
which first held sway at San Juan Capis- 
trano, and it is the same church to-day 
that counts as its parishioners the entire 
population, practically, of the little burg 
and its environs. In no other place in the 
United States, possibly, can there be found 
a locality in which there has been such a 
small influx of other religious denomina- 
tions as in this interesting old town, still 
dreaming of its past and seemingly caring 
but little about its material future. 











LA ALBADA 


BY JULIA TAFT BAYNE 


Oh, wake, my love! 


I watch through lonely night. 


A wind of morning runs before the dawn; 
The flower’s scent floats upward from the lawn; 
Oh, wake. my love, and make the morning bright! 


At thy closed casement ling’ring still, I stay; 
My hope, the wind that runs before the dawn, 
My love, the flower’s scent from dewy lawn, 

Oh, wake, my love, and light the coming day! 








HUNTING BIG GAME IN PLACER 
CALIFORNIA 


COUNTY, 


M. STETSON 


T HAS ALWAYS been the custom of 
five of us, men friends in Los An- 
geles, to take a vacation in the deer 
season, and hunt big game in North- 

ern California. By preference we have 
generally gone into Placer and El Dorado 
Counties; not because game is more plen- 
tiful or easily taken there, but because of 
the magnificent surroundings of scenery. 
There is nowhere else in the world more 
magnificent combinations of rock-ribbed 
mountains, pine-tufted chains of moun- 
tains, and verdure-clad mountains; more 
picturesque arrangements of river scenery 
than are found along the American River. 

We generally start before the season 
really begins, so as to give us a chance to 
loaf and look around, and discover some- 
thing new in the places that we have been 


over before; or to go just a little beyond 
the old places and discover something new. 
We never lose anything by so doing, for 
there is, seemingly, no end to the beauties 
of the spot. There is a new charm for 
every trip, another to be added to the 
choicest recreation places that we have 
ever been able to find. 

When we get into Auburn on the train 
we have a friend and guide who meets us 
and takes us out about five miles to his 
place. Here we are gentlemen of the city 
no longer; our traveling clothes are doffed 
for the beloved hunting toggery, and with 
leggings, straps, caps, belts and spurs, we 
are outfitted from top to toe in khaki and 
leather, and ready for the fray. Here we 
are supplied with those true mountain 
horses, bred to the high altitudes, horses 
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‘ing out into the open ready for big game. 





It was a joyful procession that brought in the first deer. 


that never slip, and never seem to tire; 
horses that seem to know when game is 
near, and will stop at the slightest pull to 
the rein, with head erect, with almost 
bated breath, waiting expectantly for the 
first sound of the approaching game. 


On making the start for the high places . 


At the old log house near the reservation. 


and big game, this year we traveled for 
quite a space along the American River 
bed. Here we found a large number of 
fish, dead. The guide told us that there 
had been a thunder storm, and that the 
lightning had electrocuted them. We 
were inclined to think that it might have 











SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 


been the heavy stones rolling along at such 
tremendous speed with the force of the 
cloud-burst and its accompanying volume 
of water, or the mud in the water that 
had filled the gills of the fish and suffo- 
cated them,.rather than the electricity. 

Towards the upper end of the valley 
where we were making to get into commu- 
nication with an old log house, near the 
reservation where we had been used to 
camp, we saw an unusually large bear eat- 
ing the dead fish. He was having a feast. 
A little further off we discovered another. 
We halted. The prospect was inviting, but 
imminent. We took advice of the guide, 
and surrounded the biggest one, and made 
his great coat a covering for our tent 
floor. He was a “buster,” and had been 
living high for several months, judging 
by the bear grease we fried out of his 
body. 

The others disappeared as soon as we 
began shooting, and we saw no more of 
them in that vicinity during our stay, 
though the fish disappeared readily. The 
bear or other animals taking the fish must 
have come down in the night time, or 
when we were further up on the moun- 
tains. We stayed long enough in the fish 
ing places, however, to get several good 
messes of small trout, those not caught in 


the midstream during the thunder storm; : 


and to hear the customary fishermen tell 
each other how many fish they caught 
“and threw away” before leaving the river 
for the mountain. 

Getting out into the open places on the 
high mountains, the air is filled with 
sweetness and fragrance from the pine 
trees, their sides oozing with the rich, fra- 
grant pine gum, and the burrs bursting 
with nuts falling all over the ground; and 
we drank in all that our senses could hold 
of scenes, scents and sounds. We never 
can cease to recall these now with grateful 
acknowledgments of what the mountain 
accorded us on our vacation. 

Arriving in camp, making all things 
ready, and feeding everything and every- 
one, we began turning over plans for the 
campiign. The best hunter, generally, 
goes out by himself and takes time to look 
the ground over alone. He may not be 
the olest or the most experienced member 
of th: party, but he generally wants to 
know vhere he wants to go and what to 
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go after. He does not like the idea of 
rushing off pell-mell with a lot of others, 
though numbers often help in rushing up 
a guiley, but generally a lone huntsman 
will bring in his share of the game, if he 
counts every care that he may in the study 
of surroundings. 

Such a one started early in the morning, 
alone; hefore the others were awake, 
sought the high places, the lookouts of the 
male deer, and had one ready for transpor- 
tation before the coffee had started to sim- 
mer on the camp-fire below. Such a joy- 
ful procession as that was that brought in 
the first deer. The first always looks big- 
ger and tastes better than all others. It is 
turned over and over with reverence and 
affection, and the meat and hide dressed 
with greatest care. 

We killed quite a number before the 
vacation time was over this year, though 
not so many as on previous trips. Deer 


in California are not so plentiful as they 
used to he. 


The laws for closing the sea- 


The lone hunter seeking deer. 
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son against killing them have been none 
too quick in application. A few years 
more and there would have been no more. 
Even now, they are not mating and re- 
producing as fast as they would, if the 
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time were shortened. This will have to 
be done, and hunters limit their vacations 
to more scenery and fewer deer if the 
sport is to be long continued in the State 
of California. 











WHY THE JAPANESE WOMAN 
EMINENTLY MOTHER 


IS PRE- 


BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 


F THE EUGENIC SOCIETY would 
draw substantial data for a better- 
ment of posterity, let it turn to the 
civilization of Japan. Modified as it 

is to-day, formed as it was heretofore, 
shaped by customs and traditions flowing 
from Chinese, Buddhistic and Aryan 
sources, there is no soil richer from which 
to grow the flower of a race at once strong 
and beautiful, sturdy and dominant, root- 
ing deep into ancient foundations that give 
to a nation the fitness for survival. 

' Take our present-day society with its 
complexities, its hysterical and neures- 
thenic tendencies. To what is it due? 

To the existing conditions which pro- 
duce the modern woman, the child-bearer, 
the mother of the man of to-day. Our 
women in the present state suffer by com- 
parison with many of the less progressive 
old world nations. 

The strength of the Japanese as.a people 
springs from the home. Cleanliness and 
discipline, these are the two great national 
characteristics. They are both acquired 
and enforced in the family life, with its 
rigid, unrelenting habits and modes of liv- 
ing. Here the little brown) mother, always 
subordinate and yet recognized as an in- 
dispensable factor, rears her young in the 
calm, unbroken, unemotional life, undis- 
turbed by the vagaries of suffragette or 
the incubus of the real or fancied co-re- 
spondent. The bond which unites family 


life in Japan is that of religion, not of 
affection. Like the ancient Greek and 
Roman households, filial piety and obedi- 
erce are the two rules which guide and 
direct the lives of the young in the land 
of the Rising Sun. 

The foreigner sees the little brown wo- 
man as a toy to amuse his idle hours, while 
dallying in the glow of the cherry blossom. 
But he, the dilettante pleasuring, is a poor 
observer of her worth as a nation builder. 

The advanced woman of to-day regards 
the Japanese sister as a remnant of the 
feudal system and barbarism, yet there is 
no denying the fact that as a co-worker in 
fumily life she is a success. 

While Russia spawns its futile millions, 
Japan, the doll-house of the world, con- 
serves its energies in the little brown. help- 
mate, quietly, silently, smilingly tending 
the paper domicile, guarding, bringing up 
in stoical endurance the future soldiers of 
the race. 

The uncrying children of Japan! This 
has become a proverb, and to what is it 
due? To the healthiness, to the perfect 
cleanliness of the diminutive amber 
muther. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, Pierre Loti, these 
exquisite artists of the pen, give us pic- 
tures of sunsets and inland seas and dream 
geishas, but in war time—well, we can get 
sufficient if not reliable data from Russia 
for this moral of the story. 





A YOUNG MAN’S WILL 


BY E. M. DUNLOP 


There is rest for who will by the flocks on the hill, 
There is peace in the sunshine’s ray, 

But there lives no rest in a young man’s breast 
Till he sail o’er the world away. 


He— 

A voice calls to me from the restless sea, 
And speaks in the dashing spray, 

And sings of the seas, in the swift-rushing breeze 
Till I sail o’er the world away! 


She— 

But here are flowers for the laughing hours, 
And the fruit hangs ripe on the tree, 

And the vine’s fresh trail hangs over the rail, 
And I pray thee abide with me. 


Come rest in this vale where we see no sail, 
Where the song of the lark is free, 

And the note of the thrush from each budding bush 
Tells of rapture to you and me.” 


So she led him away through the pastures gay, 
And a silken knot tied she, 

To hide from his eyes the gay sunrise 
Where the ships rocked on the sea. 


And she shielded him fast from the tempest’s blast 
That no sound of the surf alway 

Should tempt from the charm of her circling arm 
With the sound of the dashing spray. 


But he gazed from afar o’er the harbor bar 
Where the good ship swung in the bay, 

And he turned with a sigh, saying: “Love, good-bye! 
For J must be up and away.” 


_ “For my fancies lie where the sea meets sky 
On the far horizon’s rim, 
And I must away ere the close of day 
To sail o’er the ocean’s brim.” 


Train the rose as you please, or the vine or the trees, 
And fetter the flocks on the hill, 

But restrain not the seas, nor the swift-rushing breeze, 
They are free—as a Young Man’s Will. 





A MODEL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISH- 
MENT 


Worcester, Mass., are too well 

and too favorably known to call 
for much more than passing praise at this 
time, for the factory, founded in 1861 by 
David H. Fanning, has added year by 
year to the popularity its admirable cor- 
sets won right at the start. Every woman 
who has worn a Royal Worcester is thank- 
ful that it was brought to her notice, and 
once a wearer of this corset, always a 
wearer of it. 

The Royal Worcester Manufactory is a 
model establishment. It is not only of 
great size, to meet the demands made upon 
it, hut admirably equipped with all the 
modern appliances for the production of 
the best, as well as the comfort of its em- 
ployees. 

The main building, which covers two 
sides of an entire block, has recently been 


HE PRODUCTS of the Royal 
l Worcester Corset Company, of 


eniarged by a four story addition on the : 


north wing, increasing by half the capac- 
ity of the plant. The working conditions 
of the factory are ideal, the equipment 
complete, and lighting, heating and sani- 
tary features are perfect. 

The executive offices and private suites 
for the offices of the corporation are on the 
first floor, their handsome finish and fur- 
nishings being in keeping with the gigan- 
tic scope and interests of the establish- 
ment. 

Besides the actual designing, cutting 
and making of corsets, all the advertising, 
printing and box-making of the firm, is 
done on the premises, each department a 
large one in itself. Electricity is the mo- 
tive power for-all machinery, eliminating 
the unhealthiness of dust and the dangers 
from belting. 

The ventilation is by the blower system, 
which continually infuses fresh air into 
the workrooms by means of huge fans in 
the basement, where the vutside air enters 
direct on the heating apparatus. 


Special precaution against fire is afford- 
ed by an automatic sprinkler and alarm 
system throughout the structure, while 
wide, double stairways of heavy steel con- 
struction at either end of the building, and 
large and substantial fire escapes are con- 
veniently placed for quick exit. In the 
basement is a white tiled dining hall for 
the employees, the recesses of which are 
studded with palms and potted plants in 
variety. 

There you will find a library, also, for 
the use of the employees, containing all the 
magazines and periodicals of the day. A 
hospital room on the second floor, fully 
equipped, ministers to the needs of the 
workingmen and women. If, on examina- 
tion, any employee shows signs of tuber- 
culosis, he or she is sent away to a sani- 
tarium until cured at the expense of the 
company. 

Summed up, everything which makes 
for the comfort of employees and the suc- 
cessful operation of the business, is amply 
provided. 

As a result of Mr. Fanning’s broad, ag- 
gressive policy, and strict business in- 
tegrity, the Royal Worcester Corset Com- 
pany has been for vears established as one 
of the great industrial institutions of the 
world. Nearly two million dollars has 
been expended in advertising its products 
in magazines, newspapers, booklets and 
other mediums, which has resulted in mak- 
ing the three trade-marks, “Royal Worces- 
ter,” “Bon Ton” and “Adjusto” interna- 
tionally famous. Every pair of corsets 
that leaves the factory is the final result 
of painstaking care, from designing to 
shipping room, of skilled labor, the best 
materials (all fabric is put to the severest 
kind of test to prove its strength), and 
the most modern and exacting details of 
designing, cutting and making. In short, 
no expense or labor is spared to make ‘he 
industry the worthy expression of a high 
commercial ideal. 
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THE VENGEANCE OF HOP SING 


BY NORMAN H. PITMAN 


Hop Sing was a Chinaman, worthy of fame, 

Of virtuous habits and praiseworthy name. 

Were it not for these facts, be it said in advance, 
There would be no excuse for this tragic romance. 


One morning he woke with a tongue in his toe, 
Which, being transcribed in a language you know, 
Means ache in the head. There was nothing to do 
But bathe it with water poured on from his shoe. 
That this was quite proper you'll soon understand, 
As shoe in Chinese is the word for a hand. 


But, enough of his troubles! We must not digress. 
His toe-tongue departing, he started to dress. 

After smoothing his locks and arranging his queue, 
He drew on a gown of the palest sky blue, 

For out in Cathay where the months are called moons, 
The men don the frocks, and their wives, pantaloons. 
All hail to the nation where every man gets 

His dues, and the women are all suffragettes. 


He now took his breakfast, perched up on his bed, 
Which was built in his room, out of brick, be it said, 
And ate with much noise from a savory dish 

His favorite dainty, a fresh-curried fish. 


After flirting his chopsticks at galloping pace, 
His next undertaking was washing his face, 
For the well-bred Celestial his toilet completes 
By cleansing his visage just after he eats. 


His ablutions over, our epicure rare 

Shouted loudly for a lackey to:saddle his mare; 
“But first rub her down, neck, shoulder, and thigh, 
Or I'll piay you a tune with my fist in your eye. 
Curried rice, fowl and fish are delicious to eat, 
But a well-curried horse is a still greater treat.” 


He mounted his steed. “*Tis a glorious day. 

Tell my friends, if they call, I have gone out to play.” 
Dear reader, frown not. nor speak out your disgust ; 
He didn’t play bridge, didn’t b’long to a trust, 

And. the lesser devices for gaming, I ween, 

Were unknown to this man of integrity clean. 

In the idiom quaint of that far Eastern clime, 

To go out to play means to have a good time. 


With heels in the stirrups, instead of his toes, 
Through thé wide-open portal he pompously goes. 
Nor to left nor to right does he venture a bow, 

But with small silken fan keeps the sun from his brow, 
While his roan, trotting on at a dignified rate, 

Departs from the town at the East-Northern gate. 
Thus far all is well with the haughty Hop Sing, 

But alas for the future, and what it will bring! 














THE VENGEANCE OF HOP SING. 


An American rider now chanced to appear 
Just in front of our lordly Chinese cavalier. 

The highway, quite narrow, was filled with a throng 
Of seething humanity toiling along. 

Neither one of the horsemen was anxious to swerve 
An inch from the path; each desired to reserve 

For himself the entire right of way in the street, 
As of course you must see it was surely unmeet 
That such gentry should mix with a beggarly crowd 
Of vulgar plebeians, unwashed and uncowed. 


Yet straightway such feelings were forced to take wing, 
For each one, intending to do the fair thing, 

Turned out in the manner by custom made trite, 

The first to the left and the second to right. 

Now, being well versed in bis own country’s style, 

And guiding his steed without malice or guile, 

Each knight, satisfied with the effort he’d made, 
Deemed the other to blame for the sudden blockade. 
Therefore, when their horses rubbed noses, the twain 
Glowered rudely, reflecting each other’s disdain. 


The Yankee, incensed at so boorish a breach 

Of good manners, was first to seek solace in speech: 
“Why, don’t you move on, you uncivil pigtail ? 

Are you moored to the ground?” Of no earthly avail 
Was the question ; the other stood .dumb, 

Until, with a snap of his Jong-benailed thumb, 

He spoke in an accent polite, bowing low: 

“TI beg your most worshipful reverence to know, 
That so worthless a fellow as him you address, 
Though the hunter’s vocation he does not profess, 
Has found time to ride down many species of game. 
Lions, tigers, and such have succumbed to his aim, 
And yet, when it comes to American swine, 

It must be confessed he would fain draw the line.” 


‘‘What’s that ?” yelled the other, his voice growing thick, 
With a burst of wild anger: “I’ll show you a trick!” 
But ere the last word issued forth from his throat, 
And ere his opponent in anger he smote, 

A swift swooping shadow swept low o’er the pair, 
With a whirring of wings in the dust-laden air. 

A grapnelhook grappled the Chinaman’s queue, 

And, lifting him up without further ado, . 

Clean over the Yankee, horse, rider and all, 

Set him down with a thump on the high city wall. 
’Twas a flying machine that had kidnaped Hop Sing— 
The first to be seen in historic Peking. 


Full sorely Hop wended his way to the street, 
With a heart ful! of hate at his luckless defeat, 
But his body was sorer, we cannot deny, 

From the bruises induced by his failure to fly. 


Now loudly he cursed the American lout 
Who had met him on horseback and failed to turn out. 
His eyes sparkled hatred, his heart burned with ire, 
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“T’}] do it!” he shouted—his voice was on fire— 
“No one will prevent me, for nobody can! 


The most deadly revenge I will take on this man! 


99> 


Alas for Hop Sing; that his end we must tell, 
Yet he died a brave death and demeaned himself well. 
A duel, you ask, pistols, swords, or the like? 


Ah, no; 


*twas not thus for our hero to strike. 


That evening, relentless, he settled the score, 
By killing himself at his enemy’s door. 
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ON THE ROOFS OF THE LATIN QUARTER 


BY C. G. 


HEN THE Italian popula- 
tion of San Francisco threw 


their strength into the re-, 


building of their burned 
Latin Quarter, they fell to work with a 
confidence that warmed and encouraged 
the entire stricken city, and accomplished 
the restoration with a rapidity amazing. 
Best of all were the lines on which they 
worked. They replaced none of those ram- 
shackle tenements and huddling rookeries 
that in the old days had rendered the sides 
of Telegraph Hill so picturesque and so 
unsanitary; but erected instead only neat 
light and airy modern buildings of small 
flats. 

These Southern lovers of sun and 
warmth were not, however, to be deprived 
of yard space by the fact that the new 
structures covered their entire lots. So, 
with hardly an exception, their building 
plans embraced the erection of stairs to 
the level roofs, where, with floors and 
railings, hydrants and clothes poles, home- 
male benches and hammocks, they con- 
verted the housetops into sunny, breezy, 
spacious yards for community use of the 
crowded tenants below. 

Now life has adjusted itself to use and 
enjoyment of these unique housetops. To- 
day they are a very city in themselves. 
The student of humanity could ask no 
more splendid vantage ground whereon to 
study the ways.of the transplanted Italians 
and Greeks than is here afforded him in 
the open. 

The superb views of city and hill and 
mountain, bay and inlet and island, point 
and shore and waterfront, are of them- 
selves more than worth the climb, even did 
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the life of the foreground hold no interest. 

Up here on the populous roofs, flower- 
boxes fill many an angle, with nasturtiums 
to trail the railings and parsley and sage 
in the corners for thrift. Clotheslines flap 
overhead, comical with undergarments 
shaped forth in the wind, or gaudy with 
the vari-colored -calicoes and turkey-red 
flannels the Southern eye loves. Bedding 
hangs over the rail to air and sun. Here 
or there a dog sleeps in a warm corner, 
or a boxful of kittens; while on an oc- 
cional sky-yard a coopful of chickens defy 
the new city ordinance aimed at them. 
Nearby, perhaps, a pet bird sings in its 
cage. 

In warm weather these roofs teem with 
human life. On fine’ Sundays they are 
fairly swarmed with the Latin population 
at work and rest and recreation. 

The little children are to be seen there, 
laughing and quarreling at their games, 
or bathing their pets in the sun. There 
the big girls come to con their lessons, 
and the big boys to make their nets or 
whittle their boats. There, too, the 
mothers sit sewing or preparing vegetables 
for the pot, or nursing their babies, which 
they seem to bring. forth almost annu: ally. 
And there the fathers come to sleep in the 
fresh air or read and discuss the news of 
their “Voce del Populo.” 

There, too, on Sunday mornings, come 
the young women, busy all week “at their 
work in the candy and cracker and paste 
factories, to write their love letters or 
wash and dry their masses of dark hair, 
or work at their finery for the next dance 
at their favorite Garibaldi or Colombo 
Hall. 





POKER, 


BY FRED A. 


EVOTEES of the “Great Ameri- 
can Game,” who have only in- 
dulged in its pursuit within the 
precincts of clubs, or the  se- 

cluded close to, or in the rear of, saloons, 
have no conception of the solemn manner 
wherein poker is played on the frontier. 
Was played would be a better expression, 
for now there is no frontier, and with 
the delimitation of the frontier, its pecul- 
iar inhabitants fell into the abyss of ob- 
livion. The infestivity of the game may 
have been a shadow of the death’s head 
(memento mort) at the Roman feasts, 
for any infraction of fair play, if detected, 
was customarily avenged by the staccato 
crack of a derringer or revolver, and the 
summary stiffening of the culprit. The 
habitues of the border were good losers, 
but they wanted the loss to be a fair one; 
they revolted violently at being denuded 
of their money by trick and device, and 
the revulsion was prone to be accompanied 
by unpleasant consequences to those who 
set up the illegitimate game. Life was 
cheap, anyhow, on the civilized outskirts, 
and perhaps the frequency wherewith it 
was snuffed out made its retention, either 
individually or in the other fellow, the 
more lightly esteemed. Wherefore, the 
noble game of poker was customarily 
played on its merits, and the financial 
usuiruct decided by the potency of the 
hand or the effrontery of the participant. 
Shortly after the Civil War, the Rio 
Grance frontier, opposite Mexico, was in- 
unda‘ed by ex-Federal and Confederate 
soldi-rs, who made replete to overflowing 
the already disrespectful population lo- 
cate’ there. Gambling was incessantly 
rite. ind the capricious click of chips was 
resolint from early morn till dewy eve, 
and ‘en, accelerated, from the dewy eve 
throush the bibulous night unto the early 
morn again. No hamlet was too humble 
for <ames of chance, although in the 
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Mexican petty settlements, monte obtained 
the preference over the American national] 
game. 

About 110 miles up the tortuous Rio 
Grande River was the colony whose habi- 
tat was known as Rio Grande City—a 
most pretentious name, but a most unpre- 
tentious town—the more popular designa- 
tion being Ranche Davis, whose eponym 
was Henry Clay Davis, a primal settler of 
the burg, who went thither from San An- 
tonio (commonly and endearingly called 
San Antone) and who remarked, on the oc- 
casion of his having to sign an important 
legal document, that it was the first time 
that he had been unpleasantly sober in 
many years, and who impetuously proceed- 
ed to atone for his abstinence after the 
legal proceeding was consummated. As 
visitors to the town remarked of its popu- 
lation, “They were a queer bunch.” 

This hamlet was opposite the twin towns 
of Viejo and Nueva Camargo, which were 
some six miles from the river bank on the 
Mexican side ; these also were inhabited by 
a choice and heterogeneous assemblage of 
primitive and cultivated bandits, whose 
settlement of a heated argument was with 
a cuchillo (knife) and whose phrenologi- 
cal characteristics were cavities where there 
should (normally) have been excrescences. 
A short distance above the Camargos was 
the town of Mier, where was a most pro- 
lific silver mine, and where dwelt Margar- 
ita, the heroine who dared to give the 
Americans water before their dastardly 
murder by the Mexicans, after their 
chance selection for death by the drawing 
of the black beans. 

One of the most pretentious houses in 
the Acadian town of Ranche Davis was 
built of stone and boasted of a height of 
two stories. At the termination of the 
war at Appomattox, the colored regiments 
that had unexpired terms of service, were 
stationed along the Texan frontier as a 
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precautionary measure against any possi- 
ble foray by the Confederates present in 
Mexico (the last skirmish of the unpleas- 
antness was at Boca Chico, or White’s 
Ranch, about half-way between Browns- 
ville and Brazos de Santiago, on the 
Texas side) and also that, as their terms 
of service elapsed they might be mustered 
out by the designated officer. Several regi- 
ments were thus stationed at Ringgold 
Barracks, a primitive stockade post about 
a mile below Rio Grande City, and for the 
delectation of the retiring warriors (who 
had quite an amount of back pay coming 
to them) this two-story house was rented 
and fitted up as a saloon with a bakery ad- 
junct. In the latter were manufactured 
pegged dried-apple pies and gingerbread ; 
the pies sold, under an unflagging demand, 
for fifty cents each; the gingerbread for 
twenty-five cents a slab, the basis of pur- 
chase being American money, which at 
that time was on a ratio of exchange for 
silver at “dos pesos en papel por uno en 
piata” (two dollars in paper for one in 
silver), although at Brownsville sixty-two 
and a half cents (cinco reales) were given 
for a paper dollar. The upper floor of the 
house was plainly, but utilizably, arranged 
for a faro-table-and-poker-room ; the tute- 
lary genius of the faro table being Major 
Duff, who was alleged to have the smallest 
and most shapely foot in Texas. 

To the upper room of the Temple of 
Chance nightly arrived a select coterie; 
those who came to play poker usually 
bringing their silver dollars (Mexican 
money) in a bandana handkerchief, thus 
simulating a hardy son of toil carrying his 
lunch. They were good poker players, and 
in the slang of that vicinity played their 
cards “close to their stomach.” Many of 
them were county officials, whose suzer- 
ainty was by no means impaired or vitiated 
because of their habitual indulgence in the 
national temptation. 

Hither one evening came an old soldier 
who brought with him a large amount of 
savings, and who proceeded to have a good 
time in the dewn-stairs saloon, subsequent- 
ly drifting up-stairs to the room over 
“which the two-faced Janus presided. Liba- 
tions there were also frequent, and Mc- 
Dougald (that wasn’t his name, but it will 
do as a nom-de-jeu) entered into the poker 
game where, owing mostly to his inebriate 
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condition, his pile was rapidly depleted. 
As he dumbly realized that the savings of 
years were leaving, and that the coveted 
opportunity of going into business was 
lost to him, he withdrew from the game, 
sobered, and the simulation of utter des- 
pair. While dime novels and similar lit- 
erature depict Banjo-Eyed Bill and Lop- 
Eared Mike as losing thousands at the 
gaming-table and debonairly walking 
therefrom chewing a toothpick and hum- 
ming a merry stanza, reality finds a dank 
figure lying in a secluded spot with a bul- 
let-hole through a vital portion of his 
anatomy. Seeing the forlorn destitution 
of McDougald, one of the proprietors went 
to him, took him into a back room and 
asked him the cause of his abject condi- 
tion. Mac narrated how he had come to 
Ranche Davis with the idea of establish- 
ing himself in a small business that 
might sustain him in his later years. “But 
now my chance is gone, and I am too old 
to re-enlist.’ 

The acolyte of the Temple of Fortune 
inquired how much Mac had as a residuum 
of the financial wreck, and the hapless 
man replied that about a hundred and fifty 
dollars represented the flotsam of his pre- 
vious roll. 

“Ts that any particular good to you?” 


inquired the acolyte. 


“No,” responded the desolate loser, “it 
would only take me somewhere else, where 
I should be in as bad a fix as I am here.” 

“Well,” responded the acolyte, “you lay 
down here and take a snooze—you need it 
—and I will take your money and see 
what I can do with it; I guess I can play 
a better game of poker than you did, or 
can, and I may be able to build up your 
pile a little for you.” 

The hopeless McDougald surrendered 
his greenbacks and soddenly sank on the 
bunk. The acolyte sat in the game, and, 
as he described the seance, luck just piled 
on him ; when he bluffed, he made it stick; 
when he called, he topped the other fellow 
or fellows until one by one they dropped 
ovt and left him, like Alexander the Great, 
looking for more chips to annex. None 
being there, he cashed in the pile of chips 
and adjourned to the room where the ill- 
advised Mac lay stentoriously sleeping, 
and awoke him. Dejected, despondent, but 
too saturated with the lees of his libations 
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to »e desperate, poor Mac sat on the edge 
of the primitive bunk and _ gloomily 
blinked. 

- “How much did you have when you 
started in the: game?” asked the Alexan- 
drian victor,. Mac told him. 

“Suppose I had won quite a little of 
your lost money. “Would you use it well 
and swear off gambling?” 

Mac summoned his grayish matter to 
the fore, and by all the saints that he could 
marshal (as well as a few supposititious 
ones) asserted that he would never gamble 
again. 

“Then down on your marrow-bones,” 
commanded the mentor, “and swear off 
gambling forevermore.” 

'n the Far West, many strange, bizarre 
and unconventional tableaux have heen 
presented, but perhaps one of the most 
anomalous was that where the bearded and 
bleared Mac appeared in the attitude of 
prayerful supplication, his guardian angel 
dictating the abjuration, while over the 
scene a flickering kerosene lamp glimmered 
its spasms of light and shade. But Mac 
swore off, and then the acolyte reinvested 
him with the whole amount he originally 
had. remarking: 


“T have some more than that, but the 
balance I’ll keep for my trouble. You’re 
in pretty good luck, anyhow, after making 


as hig a d d jackass of yourself as you 
did.” 

And as the roll was placed in the hands 
of the kneeling Mac he gave one look at 


the wad, and for the first time in many, 








many years burst into tears; the while he 
bent his head and renewed the long-for- 
gotten practice he had learned at: his 
mother’s knee, of giving thanks for great 
mercies. “For there is hope of a tree, if 
it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease. - Though the root thereof wax old in 
the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 


greund: yet through the scent of water it 


will bud, and bring forth boughs like a 
plant.” 

McDougald’s resolve, watered by ~ his 
tears, bore fruit, and his store flourished 
exceedingly and his abstention from games 
of chance made him an object of semi- 
veneration among that hazard-loving com- 
munity. Mac had his-lesson, profited by 
it, and if he didn’t dry up and blow away 
(it is alleged that people don’t die a natu- 
ral death in that ozone-laden climate), he 
is still a monument of the acolyte’s hiero- 
phant act in the little retiring room, and 
an exemplar of the fact that a disastrous 
scare is sometimes a most potent factor in 
hurling a prodigal away from the husks 
and into the paths of rectitude. 

Some people are warped into doing right 
but others require an earthquake shock 
to divert them from their beaten path and 
onto an untrodden trail; and the paths 
of evil are plentifully besprinkled with 
glaring, meretricious and seductive blooms 
while the narrow path appears repellent 
and barren—hecause humanity is notori- 
ously and naturally afflicted with moral 
myopia. 
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AN INFANT ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 
TO BE ELECTROCUTED 


PASTOR RUSSELL EXPLAINS 


ISAIAH 65:20 


days, nor of an old man who 

hath not filled his days: for the 
dyig one shall be but a child at a hun- 
dred years old—a sinner a hundred years 
old he shall be accursed”—cut off from 
life. 

These words have long puzzled Bible 
students. And they still puzzle such as 
have not recognized that as the present 
age is devoted to the gathering of a 


HENCEFORTH there shall be 
no more (death of) an infant of 


saintly and elect class, the coming age will 
be for the blessing of the world in general 
through the elect church. Human condi- 
tions, as well as conditions prevailing in 


the physical earth under Messiah’s reign, 
will be very different from what they are 
at present. The Scripture under consid- 
eration cites us to one of the peculiarities 
of the new age, the increased length of 
life. Then every one who will conform to 
the laws of the Kingdom may live at least 
a thousand years. And if then he shall 
stand the tests of Divine requirement he 
may be granted eternal life. On the other 
hand, the wilfully rebellious continually 
needing to be curbed and restrained will 
be cut off at the close of a hundred years’ 
probation. Even then they will be but 
as children as compared to the remainder 
of the race. 

Was it not thus in the days of Adam 
before sin and depravity had reduced the 
average of human life to its present low 
ebb? And should it surprise us to find a 
restoration to this condition in the future ? 
Should we not remember that the coming 
age is styled the “times of restitution of 
all things.”—Acts 3:19. 

[t was common in Father Adam’s day 
that a father should have his first child at 
a hundred years or over. In other words, at 
abont the century mark, childhood ceased 


and the period of maturity began. With 
the weakening of the race we have had 
much experience crowded into few years; 
yet we all sometimes recognize that if we 
lived to be a hundred years old all of the 
past experience would be but a schooling 
of preparation for future centuries of 
maturity. 

No end of confusion has been created 
by the intent of well-meaning people to 
apply these prophecies as the reward of 
the Church in heaven. Nothing in the 
Scriptures warrants us in thinking that 
there will be spiritual, heavenly sheep and 
oxen, wolves and lions, vines and houses, 
planting and building. Those who reject 
the clear Bible teaching respecting a Mes- 
sianic reign of righteousness cannot un- 
derstand the Bible at all. Not a single 
passage of the Old Testament tells of 
heavenly hopes or promises. Only a few 
of them teach heavenly things at all, and 
then indirectly. As for instance in the 
types of the Old Testament the garments 
of the High Priest, glorious and beautiful, 
symbolize, we believe, the heavenly 
grandeur, honors and glories of Messiah 
during the period of His reign. 

Similarly, God’s promise to Abraham 
declares that His seed, His posterity, 
should be as the stars of heaven and as the 
sands of the seashore. Nothing in this 
statement would necessarily teach a heav- 
enly state or condition. Only by the aid 
of the New Testament and the Holy Scrip- 
tures’ illumination can we see that two 
seeds of Abraham are distinctly referred 
to, the stars indirectly implying the spir- 
itual seed, while the sands of the seashore 
refer to Abraham’s natural seed. As it is 
written : “I have constituted. Thee a father 
of many nations like unto God.” So the 
spiritual seed of Abraham is now being de- 
veloped. With its completion this age 
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will end, and the natural seed of Abraham 
will return to special favor and become 
the leading nation of the world under the 
guidance and direction of the spiritual 
and invisible, yet all-powerful Kingdom, 
of Messiah. The blessing through natural 
Israel, will gradually extend to every 
nation, in that the door will be opened by 
which all nations may come into and 
become a part of Abraham’s seed, and 
thus into harmony with Messiah’s King- 
dom. Whosoever refuses this great privi- 
lege and blessing of Messiah’s Kingdom 
will be destroyed from amongst the people 
in the Second Death. Consequently by 
the close of Messiah’s reign of righteous- 
ness, not only will all the willing and 
obedient have been lifted up to perfection 
of human nature, but they will all, of 
every nation, have become the seed of 
Abraham. And the earth, their perpetual 
inheritance, will have been rescued from 
the curse and thenceforth forever be the 
Paradise of God—Eden restored. 


Hundred Year Old Children. 


Centenarians of the present time are 
few, and they by no means are like child- 
ren. Usually they are wrinkled and hag- 
gard. We are to remember, however, the 
Bible record that several of the earlier 
members of Adam’s race lived nine’ hun- 
dred years, or, rather, they were more 
than nine hundred years in coming fully 
under the sentence against sinners. “By 
one man’s disobedience sin entered into 
the world, and death as a result of sin. 
And thus death passed upon all men, be- 
‘cause all are sinners.” (Romans 5:12.) 
Gradually, and especially since the flood, 
when a great change took place in our cos- 
mogony, human longevity has decreased, 
while mental, moral and physical ailments 
have increased. In confirmation of this, 
and correspondingly in contradiction of 
the Evolution theory, we find that the an- 
cients were stronger than we mentally as 
well as physically; for they intermarried 
brothers with sisters and cousins without 
injury, whereas to-day the mental weak- 
ness of the race is such that one out of 
every one hundred and fifty adults is in 
an insane asylum, and the marriage of 
brothers and sisters is prohibited, and 
even the marriage of second cousins is 
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disapproved and held responsible for in- 
creasing weak-m:ndedness. 

We see, then, that our text describing 
Messiah’s Kingdom merely explains that 
restitution blessings will recover mankind 
from the effects of the fall, so that it shal] 
then be as it was in Adam’s day—that full 
human rightness, maturity, will be 
reached in a century, and that a man dy- 
ing then would be dying in childhood as 
compared with the remainder of the race. 
The further guarantee that none will die 
even at a hundred years of age, except 
willful sinners who, refusing to submit 
themselves to the regulations of Messiah’s 
Kingdom, will then be cut off from life 
as unworthy of any further favor at the 
hands of the great Redeemer—Messiah— 
all of whose dealings will represent Divine 
Justice, Wisdom, Love and Power. 


Man’s Years as a Tree’s. 


The Scriptures tell us that under Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom the days of a man shall 
be as the days of a tree. And it is believed 
that some trees live to be at least a thou- 
sand years old. This is God’s provision 
for every man—every member of the hu- 
man family after He shall have accom- 
plished the work of this Gospel age—the 


Selection of the spiritual seed of Abraham, 


typified by the priests and Levites, “The 
Church of the Firstborn whose names are 
written in heaven.” 

Messiah’s Kingdom is to dominate the 
earth for a thousand years, with a view 
to blessing Adam and all of his posterity 
—with a view to uplifting them from sin 
and degradation and death. The uplift- 
ing influences will begin at once following 
the great time of trouble with which the 
Kingdom will be inaugurated. The judg- 
ments of the Lord will be abroad in the 
earth and the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness. None shall longer 
need to say to his neighbor or his brother, 
“Know thou the Lord; for all shall know 
Him, from the least unto the greatest of 
them,” for “the knowledge of the: Lord 
shall fill the whole earth.”—Isaiah 11:9. 

Whoever, then, by obedience to the laws 
of the Kingdom will avail himself of the 
blessed privileges of restitution (Acts 
3:19-21) will not only be helped upward 
out of mental, moral and physical imper- 
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fection, step by step toward perfection, but 
so long as he progresses, he may live— 
clear down to the end of that blessed thou- 
sand years. If we had never seen trees; if 
our own experiences had been with vegeta- 
tion such as perishes within a year, we 
might have difficulty in believing some one 
who would tell us of having seen trees cen- 
turies old. Such a statement would seem 
as unreasonable to us as to tell us that 
hnmanity could live for a thousand years 
or forever. 

Have we not indeed seen children old 
and wrinkled looking, yet only in their 
‘teens? And have we not seen others 
cheerful, fresh and comparatively young- 
looking at sixty and seventy? Let us as- 
sure ourselves that every good promise of 
the Holy Scriptures will surely have ful- 
fillment. Not one jot or tittle of the 
Divine promise shall fail. It will surely 
be true then that when Messiah’s King- 
dom shall have fully taken control of 
earth’s affairs, a person dying at a hundred 
years of age would be dying in infancy, be- 
cause, according to the Divine arrange- 
ment, obedience on his part would enable 
him to live to the very close of the Mil- 
lernium. 


All Unrighteousness is .Sin. 


At the present time, God “‘winks” at 
much of the wrong-doing that there is in 
the world. He does not interfere with it. 
But of course every transgression carries 
with it naturally more or less of a deprav- 
ing influence on the transgressor’s mind 
and body. The conscience is the most ten- 
der and the most important element of our 
human nature. Whoever violates it, who- 
ever injures it, much or little, will pro- 
portionately he disadvantaged in the 
future, and will have all the more diffi- 
culty of rising up gradually out of his 
degradation and weaknesses, even with all 
the helps that will then be available. . Thus 
will he fulfilled the Scriptural declaration, 
“\\hatsoever a man soweth, that also shall 
he reap.” With all mankind redeemed, 
there will be nothing whatever of the past 
chargeable against any on the books of 
Divine Justice. The great “High Priest” 
hy his better sacrifices, will have made 
full satisfaction to the demands of Justice, 
but the weaknesses, mental, moral and 
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physical, resulting from more or less will- 

ful and deliberate sin, must still be reck- 

oned on, and thus every idle word and 

every idle thought, every idle and vicious 

action of the present time, by making its 

mark upon the characters of men, is pro- 

viding for corresponding difficulties on 
their part in that glorious day of their 

opportunity. 

God proposes that through Messiah’s 
reign He will give an opportunity. to 
human sinners to return to harmony with 
their Maker. But they must show their 
desire for harmony with Him by respond- 
ing to the blessed arrangements He will 
provide through Messiah’s reign. Every 
effort for righteousness will receive its re- 
ward, as promised. ‘The thousand years 
appointed for the purpose by Divine Wis- 
dom is surely sufficient. The earth and its 
inhabitants will be grandly perfect beyond 
our ability to describe or even to fully im- 
agine, since we have never known a sinless 
Kden nor a sinless human being. 

The suggestion of our text is that the 
great Messiah will not temporize for the 
entire period of His reign with those who 
dc not show a proper appreciation of op- 
portunities when fully brought in contact 
with them and clearly understanding the 
terms of Divine grace. But one hundred 
years is quite a considerable period of 
probation, and surely every reasonable 
mind will concede that so long a delay 
in meting out the full penalty of sin, 
Second Death, manifests the extreme limit 
of reasonable mercy 
































The Church’s Triumph Shorter. 






The Church, whose trial is in progress 
during this Gospel age, receives individ- 
ually a much shorter period of probation 
than our text declares will be granted 
to mankind in the future. God’s saintly 
people are expected to develop charac- 
ter and to approve themselves to God as 
“overcomers,” within a very brief space 
of life. And not only so, but they are re- 
quired to “walk by faith and not by sight.” 
They merely have God’s Word as respects 
His Justice and Love and gracious plans, 
while, in the next age, the world will have 
the actuality instead of the promise—the 
world will walk by sight. 

“The glory of the Lord shall be revealed 
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and all flesh shall see it together.” (Isaiah 
40:5.) The world during Messiah’s reign 
will be privileged to walk in a highway 
of holiness, from which all the stumbling 
stones will have been gathered out. But 
the overcomers of the Church class are 
required to walk in the narrow way, steep, 
narrow, rugged and heset with snares of 
the Adversary. “For we are not ignorant 
of his snares.”—2 Corinthians 2:11. 

We are not to forget, however, that 
these differences between the Church and 
the world are fully offset by the differences 
of reward. The overcomers of the Church 
are to he rewarded with glory, honor, im- 
mortality, “the Divine nature,” and be 
joint-heirs in the Kingdom as members 
of the great Messiah. The world is to 
have no such change of nature from 
human to spirit, but is to have the earthly 
nature restored or perfected in them, if 
obedient, and to enjoy the earthly Eden. 
Truly God’s ways are equal. “True and 
righteous are Thy ways, Lord God AIl- 
mighty! Who shall not come and worship 
before Thee when Thy righteous dealings 
are made manifest ?”—Revelations 15 :4. 


Humanity’s Final Test. 


The Church’s test takes place in the 
present life. And in each member thereof 
the matter of worthiness or unworthiness 
of eternal life on the spirit plane for all 
time is determined at death. Not so with 


humanity in genera]: As we have just 
seen, some may live for only a hundred 
years, and then be cut off in the Second 
Death, because found unworthy of further 
opportunity. Others, by availing them- 
selves of the privileges and rendering 
obedience to the laws of the Kingdom, may 
live to the very close of the thousand years, 
and be found unworthy of eternal life. 
Still others may so fully appreciate Divine 
Wisdom, Justice. Love and Power and 
may become so obedient thereto that God 
will he pleased to grant them eternal life. 
Their days, their lives, will be far. more 
than the days of a tree. 

The world of mankind, at the conclu- 
sion of Messiah’s reign of righteousness, 
will have attained again the perfection 
originally enjoyed by Father Adam. Like 
him they will be in Eden, which then will 
be world-wide. Those perfect human be- 
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ings will be required to stand a test—to 
demonstrate, to prove their absolute loy- 
alty to God and His righteous laws, as 
Adam was tried, tested, proven in Eden. 
As Adam was promised eternal life if his 
test proved him loyal to his Maker, so his 
restored race will have before them the 
offer of eternal life if they shall manifest 
their obedience satisfactorily. 

Outwardly, of course, the whole world 
will be obedient throughout the entire 
thousand years, because the reign of right- 
eousness will be so absolute that every 
good deed will have a reward, and every 
evil deed will have a punishment, with 
matters reduced to such a certainty and 
with the death of the sinner a hundred 
years old, the whole world would quickly 
come to a condition of thorough obedience 
to the Divine requirements. ‘Thus it is 
written: “Unto Him (Messiah) every knee 
Shall bow and every tongue confess. To 
the world itself there would probably ap- 
pear to he no reason why any further tests 
of loyalty should be imposed. But God 
seeketh truth in the inward parts, in the 
heart as well as in the outward life. When 
Messiah, having accomplished the object 
of his reign of righteousness shall deliver 
over the perfect world from his adminis- 
tration of Mercy to the Father’s adminis- 


tration of Justice (1 Cor. 15:25-28) the 


latter will not grant eternal life to the 
perfected men. but instead will submit 
them to a test which will determine fully 
their heart loyalty or disloyalty. None but 
those who will stand that great test will 
be allowed to have eternal Jife—all others 
will die the Second Death. 


Satan Loosed from Prison. 


We are not informed of the particulars 
of the test that will then be applied to 
mankind. We merely have the figurative 
declaration that Satan, sin and everything 
which Satan represents, will be loosed for 
a little season at the close of Messiali’s 
reign. (Rev. 20:7-10.) The world full 
of perfected humanity as the sand of the 
seashore will al] be subjected to the test. 
But how many or what proportion of the 
whole will prove loyal and what pro- 
portion disloyal we are not informed. 

All that we know on the subject, and all 
that is necessary for us to know is that the 
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trial will be thorough, and just, and that 
all found faithful will have eternal life, 
and that all found unfaithful will be 
counted as followers of Satan and with 
him will be destroyed in the Second Death. 
The test which God will apply will be so 
searching, so thorough, that although his 
creatures will still be free moral agents, 
he is able to guarantee that thencefcrth 
“there shall be no more sighing, no more 
crying, no more dying, because all the for- 
mer things of sin and death shall have 
passed away.” 

God has glorious prospects, therefore, 
for the non-elect—prospects in which Jus- 
tice, Wisdom, Love and Power, fully co- 
ordinated, will be abundantly manifested 
and all the families of the earth be blessed. 
But if these great blessings for the non- 
elect are to be esteemed, how much more 
shall those whose eyes and ears are opened 
appreciate the length and breadth and 
heighth and depth of the Love of God and 
His provision of glory, honor and immor- 
tality or his elect Church? To all such I 
give the Apostle’s exhortation, Let ws 
make our calling and election sure, by so 
running the race of life that we may be- 
come worthy to attain the crown of life 
in joint-heirship with our Redeemer— 
Messiah in His glorious Kingdom. 

The Reward, Iife—The Punishment, 
Death. 


Not a word is said about the hundred- 
year-old-sinner being sent to eternal tor- 
ment, just as there is not a word said 
in the Bible to the effect that Adam cr 
his children were condemned to cternal 
torments. The sentence upon Adam which 
his race shares by heredity was a death 
sentence. This just but awful penalty has 
wrought havoe with our race—sicknéss, 
sorrow, pain, dying, death. 

God’s mercy has provided the redemp- 
tion of Adam and his race through His 


Son, Who died, the Just for the unjust. 
The death of Jesus is the price which will 
eventually secure the release of Adam and 
all of his posterity from the death sentence 
and give to them resurrection privileges 
previded through Messiah’s Kingdom 
reign. 

But every one who has been enlightened 
and brought to a clear knowledge of God 
and to the opportunities provided for his 


salvation from sin and death is more re- 


sponsible for the manner in which he 
accepts or refuses “the gift of God, eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” As 
the willful, intelligent sinner in the 
Church now is sentenced to the Second 
Death (Rev. 6:6; 10:28-31), so, our text 
tells us, it will be with the masses of man- 
kind during the Millennial Age. If they 
willfully reject reconciliation to God, they 
will die the Second Death. God has pro- 
vided a redemption and recovery from 
the first death, but assures us that the 
Second Death will be an eternal one. 


Electrocution. 


Instant death from electric shock will 
be the method of electrocuting of such will- 
ful sinners during the Millennium, and 
not hanging nor decapitation. Thus it 
was that in olden times two of Aaron’s 
sons, having violated their relationship 
with God, and having disobeyed him. were 
smitten to death. Fire from the Lord 
smote them—an electric flash. We may 
be sure that torture will not he needlessly 
inflicted on such. They will lose every- 
thing, but will not be tortured. Stripes or 
punishments, chastisements, are sometimes 
used of the Lord, but always in a reforma- 
tory manner. “He chasteneth every son 
whom He receiveth.” He chastens none 
others—none for whom the hope of chas- 
tising would accomplish no blessing. Such 
will be smitten down in the Second 
Death. 
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MY STEPMOTHER 


BY PAULINE BROWNING DYKES 


Author of **The Mormon Girl’? 


HAD BEEN absent from home for 

the greater part of four years, attend- 

ing an Eastern college, where I had 

just finished a course in law. My 
mother had died more than a year pre- 
vious to my entering the college, and 
my father still kept up the old home, with 
the assistance of the old house-keeper, 
more for its old associations, and his love 
for home than anything else—for I was 
the only child. I was now 24 years of 
age, and as full of the joy of living, and 
as fond of enjoying myself as the average 
young man; and my mirror told me that 
nature had dealt generously with me, be- 
stowing upon me my full share of favors. 
My father was always kind and consider- 
ate with me, and after my mother was 
gone, we became all in all to each other. 

One evening, about a week after my re- 
turn from college, as I came home rather 
late; and bounding up two steps at a 
time, I noticed a light still burning in 
the library, as I was passing through the 
hall. I thrust my head in at the door, 
and glanced in. My father sat with the 
evening paper across his knee, as if wait- 
ing for me. He saw me, and before I 
could withdraw, he called out: “Come in, 
my son; I’ve a little matter I wish to talk 
over with you.” 

I stepped in obediently, but rather re- 
luctantly, and wondering what the “little 
matter” might be, half-fearing a little 
curtain lecture on some of my short-com- 
ings. I stood waiting, with hat in hand. 

“Sit down, my son,” he said, as he 

- picked up a box of Havanas, and passed it 
to me, taking one out for himself. I 
breathed a little easier, took out a cigar, 
threw my hat on a chair, and made myself 
comfortable in an easy chair. I lit my 
cigar from the light father offered, and 
watched him light his. I sat looking in- 
quiringly at him, but he seemed somewhat 


nervous and ill-at-ease, and in no hurry 
to discuss the “little matter.” He studied 
his cigar longer and closer than was nec- 
essary, I thought, and I wondered more 
and more what the “little matter” might 
be. He looked up through the rings of 
smoke, and finally he said, as if talking 
to the ceiling: “My son; I’m going to be 
“married to——” 

“Jerusalem ! 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, no, but sometime next month.” 
And he grew more talkative and ready to 
discuss the subject, now that he had 
“broken the ice.” 

“To whom did you say? Any one I—” 

“No, you have never met her. Her name 
is Charlotte Ferrar, of this city; but she is 
not at home at present. She ‘will return 
_in about a week or ten days, then I will 
take you to see her.” 

T felt somewhat stunned and not alto- 
gether pleased at this bit of news. It 
had never occurred to me that father would 
ever get married again; we were so much 
to each other, and I thought that I would 
be the one. “You will feel better about it 
when you have met her; she is just the 
nicest little lady you ever met, and | 
know you cannot help loving her when you 
meet her.” 

I felt injured and sad, though I could 
not have told why. Why should father 
nat marry again? He was still compara- 
tively young, and sometime I might do 
the same thing, and he would be left alone 
again, and living alone is not the jolliest 
thing in the world. I would not hurt his 
feelings for the world, so I arose to go, 
wishing to be alone to think the matter 
over, and have it out with myself. 

- “Wait a moment, Will; there is another 
matter I wish to speak to you about. | 
have another letter here about that place 
at Alameda. I cannot get away at pres 


Not to-night, I hope?” I 















ent, for Benson is away, and I am very 
busy, for I want to get away early next 
month. Suppose you take a run up there 
and see to it? You are not particularly 
busy at present, are you?” 

“No. Ill go up and see to it for you. 
Give me the letter. I’m off on the morn- 
ing train. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, and thank you, my son,” 
and he took my hand and laid his other 
hand across my shoulders in his old, lov- 
ing way. 

- T was glad, too, for an excuse to be away 
from father for a few days, or until I 
could accustom myself to the idea of hav- 
ing to receive a step-mother, and to get 
control of myself again. 
* * * * 

I had been at Alameda and San Fran- 
cisco for about a fortnight, taking in the 
sights and pleasures of San Francisco, 
after having transacted the business for 
father satisfactorily, and concluded to go 
back to Los Angeles by steamer. We 
steamed out of the Golden Gate, and I 
stood leaning on the rail, watching the city 
as it faded from our view. Soon my atten- 
tion was caught and held by a pretty, girl- 

ish figure, sitting alone and gazing wist- 
fully out upon the expanse of water, while 
a book lay unnoticed in her lap. A long 
white veil had been pushed back, and 
was fluttering and waving gaily in the 
breeze. She looked lonesome and sad, 
I thought, and I wondered if she was 
leaving some loved one behind. I noticed, 
too, that I was not the only one whose 
attention was centered upon her, for other 
young men were gazing with admiration 
—hut she heeded not the admiring glances. 
I was suddenly filled with resentment at 
their laughter, light talk and glances, try- 
ing to attract her attention ; and I wished 
earnestly for an opportunity to make her 
acquaintance, that I might protect her, 
which soon came, and in a most unex- 
pected manner. The breeze suddenly 
wrested the fluttering veil from its fast- 
enings, and carried it across the deck, and 
Wrapped it securely across my eyes, and 
around my neck, completely blind-folding 
me. It was such a soft, flimsy affair that 
I was afraid of tearing or ruining it, and 
I struggled in vain to free myself ‘from 
its soft caresses, while the offending young 
men giggled and shouted with glee ; when 
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a soft voice at my elbow said: “Pardon 
me; let me extricate you from these fet- 
ters,” and two small, soft hands crept 
around my neck, sending a thrill through 
me at every touch, and soon holding the 
fractious veil in their possession ; and two 
sparkling eyes smiled merrily into mine. 

“Now, let me place the ‘fetters’ on you, 
where they belong,” I said, taking the veil 
from the little white hands, and arrang- 
ing it around her white sailor hat in au- 
tomobile style, as artistically as any lady 
could—though not so quickly, perhaps; 
while the young men looked on enviously. 
We sat down and were soon deeply in- 
terested in each other. We were both 
surprised to find that the home of each 
was in Los Angeles. “I shall be so glad 
to be at home again ; I have not been home 
since the holidays,” she said. “And I 
have. been home only about a week, since 
last September, and have been home only 
about two months in each year for the 
last four years; but I am home to stay 
now,” I said. 

We sat out on the deck talking until 
about nine o’clock that evening, and as she 
arose to go to the cabin: “May I have the 
pleasure of your company at breakfast 
in the morning ?” I asked. 

“T shall be very glad of your company, 
for I know no one on the boat. I’ll meet 
you at the door of staferoom No. 10. Good- 
night,” and she smiled sweetly as she 
disappeared down the stairs. 

T turned to take a little stroll around 
the deck, and to think of her, of every 
word she had said, every smile, every 
glance. My heart was in a strange com- 
motion. I knew I had met my ideal wo- 
man, that she was my choice among all; 
and I believed that I had made a favor- | 
able impression on her. Suddenly I came 
upon something white, lying near where 
we had sat. I seized it eagerly, thinking 
it might be her handkerchief or something 
she had lost. It was a letter. I held it to 
the light, then gave a start as I read, “Miss 
Charlotte Ferrar, Berkeley, California.” 
I gave a prolonged whistle, and exclaimed, 
“Gee whizz! My stepmother!” The 
writing was in a bold, manly hand-writ- 
ing, but it was not my father’s. I gazed 
at it with a strange tumult of feelings, 
of which disappointment, disapproval and 
jealousy formed a prominent part; yes, 
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I was jealous of my own father. What 
right had he to select this beautiful young 
girl—this queen among women? I felt 
that if it had been any other woman on 
earth but this one, I could have forgiven 
him, and become reconciled—nay, I could 
have received her gladly; but this one— 
to be my step-mother! Then I looked 
again at the writing and grew resentful 
at her apparent double-dealing with my 
father. What right had she to correspond 
with other men now? And had she not 
led me on and encouraged me, also? How 
could I go to my father now? Our rela- 
tions would be more strained than they 
would have been had I not left for a few 
days. I wished I had not taken this trip. 
The friendly, affectionate relations be- 
tween my father and me could never be 
resumed. I spent a restless, miserable 
night, but I went to keep my appointment, 
and to escort her to breakfast. I kept 
up appearances as best I could, but I 
fear I was anything but a pleasant com- 
panion. After breakfast I accompanied 
her up on deck. We sat silently gazing 
out on the waste of water, and she gave 
furtive glances toward me from time to 


time as if trying to fathom the change in 


me. Finally she said, without looking 
away from the water: “Some people are 
like the ocean, do you not think so?” 

“In what way, do you think?” 

“Well, some are subject to moods, and 
are changeable as the tides,” with a furtive 
glance at me. 

“The ocean is also deep, deceptive and 
dangerous,” I answered, looking boldly at 
her, but the thrust missed its mark, for 
she did not look up, but answered quietly: 
“But the ocean is safest where it is deep- 
est, is it not?” 

I was exasperated at her diplomacy, and 
did not answer, and she continued: “You 
seem somewhat displeased this morning. 
Have I offended you in any way?” 

**Your name is Miss Charlotte Ferrar?” 
I paused for an answer, half-expecting, 
and wishing with all my heart, to hear 
a denial. ( 

“Yes: how did you know?” 

“By this,” producing her letter. “You 
dropped it here last night “ 

“Oh, thank you,” taking it eagerly and 
slipping it into the bosom of her dress. “I 
missed it, and wondered where I had left 
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it. But is that what has displeased you 
so—to know who I am?” 

I frowned a disapproval, and said in 
rather a stern voice: “My name is Birrett 
—William Birrett,” and I watched her 
face narrowly, but she only said: “‘Oh,” 
and bowed slightly, and smiled up at me 
archly, as if acknowledging an introduc- 
tion. 

“Miss Ferrar, you are a diplomat. You 
ask if you have offended me. Permit me 
to ask if you think it becoming in a young 
lady who is to be married so soon to cor- 
respond with other gentlemen, and to— 
encourage others ?” 

“To be married soon ?” opening her eyes 
in wonder. 

“Yes, I am ‘well acquainted with the 
man you are going to marry. I have 
known him all my life. His name is Wil- 
liam Birrett.” 

“Ts that so?” and her eyes grew still 
wider. 

“Yes, and it is in his interest, and in 
the interest of our good name that I speak 
to you as I do.” 

“Undoubtedly, you are a very singular 
young man.” 

“And you are to be married 
month,” I said, ignoring her remark. 

“Do you think so? I do not under- 


next 


. stand you.” 


“Oh, you know well enough what I am 
alluding to, and I feel that I have a right 
to speak plainly to you, inasmuch as we 
are to live under the same roof in the 
future.” 

“Mr.—Birrett, are you trying to—pro- 
pose to me?” she faltered. 

“Great Scott!” I exclaimed, and paused 
helplessly, wringing my hands. Blushes 
and a look of embarrassment quickly 
spread over her face. She broke into a 
musical laugh, and I arose, and walked 
quickly away, and out of her sight. 

I avoided her until dinner was an- 


‘nounced, when I stepped up to her, offer- 


ing my company at dinner. She accepted 
smilingly. After dinner I escorted her 
to her door and withdrew. I kept her in 
sight without her seeing me, for most of 
the rest of the journey. When we reached 
our destination, I came gallantly to her 
side, took her cloak from her, picked up 
her snitcase, and escorted her from the 
boat, and saw her comfortably seated in 
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the train bound for Los Angeles, lifted my 
hat to her, bidding her “Good-bye,” and 
left the car. 

* * * * 

One evening, a few days after my re- 

turn from San Francisco, father and I 
stepped into the auto for a little spin out 
to the heach. We had avoided the sub- 
ject of his approaching marriage since 
my return, confining ourselves to business. 
I took the wheel, and as we started off, 
father said, ““My son, I would like to have 
you meet my—fiancee, and we might call 
there now, as it is right on our way. She 
has returned home and would like to see 
you.” 
’ “Please excuse me, father; I’d rather 
not.” I glanced into his face, and it was 
full cf pain and anxiety, and I was glad 
to keep my eyes riveted on the road before 
us, for I pitied him. 

“My son, you must not feel that way. 
You d¢o not know how it hurts me,” and 
he laid his hand over my shoulder in his 
old way. 

“Rut I have met her, father.” 

“Why, how can that be?” 

“TI chanced to meet her on my way home 
and I do not approve of her.” 

“What! Why, she is the nicest little 
lady-— What possible objection can 
you have i 

‘Please do not ask me, father; she may 
be all you say, but I had rather not dis- 
cuss her.” 

“And you cannot approve of her?” still 
trying to solve the problem. 

“Not as your wife !” 

He looked sharply at me, and sighed. 
Just at that-moment, I saw two ladies 
directly in our road in front of us. I 
slowed down, and as they turned their 
faces toward us, I recognized Miss Fer- 
rar as one of them. The other was a 
handsome lady, some few years her senior, 
and not quite as tall as Miss Ferrar. 
Father recognized them at about the same 
time that I did, and we both lifted our 
cans, 

“Stop a moment, Will,” said father 
quickly. I obeyed, and he jumped out, 
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and walking up to the ladies, he shook 
hands cordially with the elder one, bow- 
ing slightly to the younger. 

“Mr. Birrett, this is my daughter Lot- 
tie, of whom you have heard me speak. 
She has just returned from Berkeley, 
where she has been attending school,” said 
the elder lady, while I looked from one to 
the other in consternation for a moment, 
then jumped out and joined them. 

“Mrs. Ferrar, this is my son Will, of 
whom you have heard so much—Mrs. 
Charlotte Ferrar,” said my father. I 
took her hand and muttered something 
about being glad to meet her, which but 
faintly expressed my pleasure, for I was 
fairly beside myself with joy. “And this 
is Miss Lottie Ferrar, who is to be your 
little sister.” 

“Not by a ” I muttered to myself, 
and continued: “Miss Ferrar,”—but I 
must have looked as I felt—a happy, blun- 
dering idiot, for she broke into a merry, 
silvery peal of laughter as she looked at 
me, and I was obliged to join in with her. 
(Her mother had told her of her approach- 
ing marriage to Mr. William Birrett the 
evening she arrived home, and. she under- 
stood the situation at once.) 

“Lottie—for I may call you Lottie now? 
—can you ever forgive me for my unpar- 
donable rudeness,” I began again. 

“Well, yes,” she answered quickly, “for 
am I not going to be a good little sister 
to vou ?” 

“Not for very long, if I can help my- 
self,” I answered, and glanced at father, 
who looked from one to another with a 
foolish, happy smile, as if searching for 
the solution of the puzzle, and I thought, 
“There’s a pair of us.” 

**Tet’s all take a ride,” suggested father, 
to which we all agreed. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know who that 
letter was from?” whispered Lottie, as we 
spun along the road. 

“Well, yes—but it doesn’t matter much 
now,” I answered. 

“Oh, doesn’t it?” she said, archly ; then, 
after a pause, “Well, that letter contained 
a check for $25 which I won at a contest.” 
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An interesting tale of pioneer days is 
told in “Lights and Shadows of Life on 
the Pacific Coast,” by one, who, with his 
parents and three other children, made the 
trip to California around Cape Horn im 
1849. It describes not only the conditions 
of those days, but the people and the not- 
able men and women who’.ventured to the 
new Iand of Promise. Bret Harte, Ed- 
win Markham, Noah Brooks, Lawrence 
Barrett, John McCullough, Edwin Booth, 
Garibaldi, “Emperor Norton,” and many 
other notables, are among those whose 
characters are described. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
net. 


$1.20 


Dr. A. Per Lee Pease has produced in 
boek form, under the title “Winter Wan- 
derings,” a compendium of a series of ar- 
ticles previously written for the Pittsburg 
Tispatch, descriptive of his experiences in 
four consecutive winter trips abroad, dur- 
ing which he visited Abyssinia, Samoa, 
Java, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, 
and several South American countries. It 
is an entertaining volume, very instruc- 
tive, and gives many glimpses of life and 
conditions in those countries not found in 
most books of travel. It is well-ilius- 
trated in half-tones, from photographs 
taken during Dr. Pease’ travels. 

Cochrane Publishing Company, 
York. 
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An extremely well-written, interesting 
and valuable book is “Myths and Legends 
of the Pacific Northwest,” in which Katha- 
rine B. Judson has gathered some choice 
specimens of old Indian legends. It is 
well illustrated, and gives the origins of 
many items of Indian folk-lore and cus- 
toms even now in vogue among the red 
may. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago and 


San Franciseo. 


There is no better authority and no bet- 
ter writer on early California history and 
individuals than George Wharton James, 
whose latest work, “Heroes of California,” 
is an admirable, well illustrated volume on 
the subject chosen.. It holds the interest 
from start to finish, and while a reliable 
history, reads like a romance, as, indeed, 
was the story of the founders of the Golden 
West. It deals not only with the early 
pioneers, such as Father Junipero Serra 
and the *49ers, but with later empire 
builders of the West. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


A very interesting booklet is “How to 
Read Character in -Handwriting,” in 
which Mary H. Booth, herself a hand- 
writing expert, gives us, in clear, simple 
form, the primary rules for judging char- 
acter by the handwriting. It is illustrated 
with numerous specimens of various forms 
of chirography, each of which is inter- 
preted, with reasons given for the inter- 


‘pretations. 


The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 


“The Land of Living Men” is another 
volume in which the author, Ralph Waldo 
Trine, discusses some of the greatest prob- 
lems of the day. It arraigns present in- 
dustrial conditions, but speaks hopefully of 
the fact that silent agencies are ever at 
work tending to ameliorate them. It is 
strongly written, and its arguments, as a 
general thing, are convincing. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


“Billy in Camp” is the latest of the 
“Billy To-morrow Series,” by Sarah Pratt 
Carr. Like its companions, it is a delight- 
ful tale of and for boys and girls. It ex- 
alts the healthful, open air life for the 
growing generation, and is written in a 
style really as entertaining to grown-ups 
interested in the growing generation as to 
the latter. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 

Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 

250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Field Dept. 124, Springticld, Mass. 














Automobiles and Tourists’ Baggage | 
INSURED AGAINST 


FIRE, THEFT, and TRANSPORTATION 


While anywhere in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND EUROPE 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 


Pacific Branch: 51 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco 








ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS ocov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading, Fire Department Supplies, 
Bend and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawali and Manila. 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 














CHOIGE READING FREE 


‘ YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 
4 firms ail over the world so they can send you 
Free Samples, Catalogs, Magazines, Books, Papers, 
etc., etc. Send now to be in BIG issue and get 

a BIG MAIL FREE and 3 months trial sub- 
scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 
art cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, The 


\? Mail Man, Box 159, NRE cog = 





NAvaso Ruby FREE 
_ercareeremange epee 


we will send FREE « genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut 
and our besutiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing 





Gems in actual colors and sizes, for 10 cents te cover cost of mailing. Send 


today” 
Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. 





ilustrated catalogue on application. Office and 


factory, 1714 Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 
1022 San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 











NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 

ar rn pes of every grade. 
pecial courses in Peda » bology, Primery 
Metheds and Kindergarten. vende 
We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell! and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write te-day. 


Dr. Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal Dept. 85, Springfield, Mass. J 


IN Freight Forwarding Co. "2"°%< 
household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chi- 














ago’ 

736 Old South Bidg., Boston tsor Wright Bldg., St. Louis 

#2 Whitehall Bldg,New York 217 Front St. San Francisco 
rexel Bidg., Philadelphia 516 Central Bldg. Los Angeles 


Write nearest office 





Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or 
coin. F. T. Hopkins. 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping i is given 
the — by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
The straps are arranged 

Fe overthe shoulders fasten 

introduce , ing to the beltin the back. 
Home (Sees, Two large pockets are a 
TALK fe © useful feature, Thesleeve 
protectors extend from 

wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the dress sleeve 
underneath without 
mussing it, Cap Pat- 

tern may be utilized 

for abathing cap;the 

apron and sleeve pro 
mp tectors require sig 

yds. of 36-in. material 

and 3% yd. forthe cap 

You will be pleased 

with this premiumof- 

fer, given to all new 

subscribers to Home 

Tatk. Remember 

it costs you nothing. 

Home Tatxk is a 2 

age, beautifull 
ustrated Home - 
azine, Witmark's 


latest music com- He I's 9 H e R 
sitions are nt- 
tesltionsenapring- a air nenewer 
latest New York i. with your hair? Good. But if it is 
& Paris fashions = thin and short, looks dull and lifeless, 
by Marie Helen Here are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 
Ties, stories of ing, ane the dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 
interest, Hints Ask your doctor all about these ingredients. His advice 
for Housekeep- should always be final. Would you like to haverich, heavy, 
~ers and other luxuriant hair? RB. P. HALL & OO., Nashua, N. H. 
dereigeonmiiaea Ingredientet Sirs Soren Aimiel Wor Peta 


GOOD REPORTS 


Writing Advertisers. 


















































are flowing in from all points of the 
compass, concerning the biggest, 
brightest and best evening paper on 
the Pacific Coast. Fearless, Independ- 
ent Editorials. Readable, reliable 
news items. 





THE TRIBUNE 


Every Evening Largest evening paper on the Coast. Sunday Morning 


Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts,, Oakland 
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Hot 


Thermos unites summer and winter, as it 
keeps any liquid or solid hot without fire and 
cold without ice until wanted for use. 

Thermos is necessary to every member of 
the family from infancy to old age; is nec- 
essary in the home for nursery, kitchen and 
sick room; is necessary away from home at 
work or play, for the plutocrat and the work- 
ingman, to the house-wife and physician, to 
automobilists, yachtsmen, travelers, camp- 
ers, to everybody. 

Thermos bottles, tea and coffee pots, de- 
canters, jars, humidors (for preserving the 
moisture, the flavor of the leaf and the origi- 
nal aroma of cigars, tobacco, etc.), motor 
restaurants, cellarettes, luncheon sets, Eng- 
lish-made traveling cases, wicker baskets, 
drinking cups, etc., in complete assortment. 

Thermos is so necessary to you that we 
have prepared a 34 page booklet full of in- 
teresting Thermos facts which describes 
every Thermos article herewith illustrated, 
free on request. 

Thermos is sold throughout the world by 
all good stores, but please be cautious: there 
are worthless imitations—look for the name 
“Thermos.” It’s on every Thermos article. l 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


THERMOS BUILDING 


NEW YORK 





a 
a 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 31 years. 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids Mich. Columbus, Ohio Providence, R. I. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbia, S. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wott Haven, Coma —_—_ Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y, Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England 


pecs sien A ® 
R if NA i I a I / 7 y iike hun wolves and keep you busy pulling 
ae them out, whenever, or wherever you use our 
bf Wonderful Fish- Luring Bait. 
es It brings the finny beauties from their haunts 
“THE CAR” GUARANTEED FOR LIFE Res and hidin ng slaces when no other ba it will en- 























ticethem. You catch a big string of fish while 

the other fellow i is waiting for a bite. Sent by 
mai! prepaid for 25cts. Booklets Free. 

Walton Supply Co., Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo 


Touring or 
Closed Cars Runabouts 


Complete ‘a CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 
To one representative in each county and city. 
2500 Normal, Academic, Civil Service, Language, Music, 
3000 Agriculture, Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Type- 
3250 writing Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition 
50 for Mail Course to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 





5250 
20- > H. P. 4-cyl. 5500 
25-35 H. P. 4-cyl. 5800 
35-45 H. P. 4-cyl. 6500 


50-60 H. P. 6-cyl. NEW RUPTURE CURE 


Six” 7500 








All Cars Built Especially for American Don’t Wear A Truss 


Roads. Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 


. A 
RENAULT FRERES deawe the breton parte sepsieer 
oe you \ eas | a Fine limb. 
SELLING BRANCH Inc. lies. “Derehis, “shake. - = 
trial. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 


116-120 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. ° Catalogue Free. 
Telephone Market 7038 Cc. E. BROOKS, 3777 Brooks 


Drink Doles kei 


RE Lees NAME IN 
SON THE LABEL. 























A wonderful, new, Healthful all- the-year-round Drink. Physicians prescribe it in throat, fomach and intestinal troubles. A refreshing 
drink during fever convalescence. Druggists, Grocers, and Soda Fountains supplied through regular chemists. Write for booklet 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Lid., 112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SILENCE—COMFORT 


50 H.-P. Touring Car 


pp Sytner Peerless car has certain 


advantages, not only for touring, but 
also for town and suburban use, because 
of its combination of power and flexibility. 
It is frequently desirable, and sometimes 
necessary, to have the power; and the 
flexibility which the car possesses is a con- 
stant comfort. 

We are now prepared to demonstrate 
this type of car, and to accept a limited 
number of orders for October delivery. 

You are invited.to visit our salesroom. 


H.O.HARRISON CO. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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“‘When 

you find 

a better oil 

than Zerolene 
—use that oil.’’ 


The One Oil for 
all Gasoline Motors 


LEROLERE 


Made in one grade only—Nothing to remember but the name— 





RBIS I GRRL ONT IE 


LEROLENE 


pone Zerolene. In sealed cans with patent spout. Barrels for garage 
trade. Sold by most dealers; if not at yours, write to the 


461 Market St., Zina (a0 Standard Oil Company 


San Francisco 
(Incorporated) 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


STUART'S PLAS-TR-PADS are different from the 
painful truss, being made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the rupture in place 
without straps, buckles or springs— 
cannot slip, 80 cannot chafe or com- 
press against the pelvic bone. The most 
obstinate cases cured in the privacy of 

a “ A 


the home. Th ly treated 


W : themselves without hindrance from work. Seft 
A eekly Paper for the PIENTED ) 28 velvet—easy to eoply—tezpencive. Process of 

cure is natural, so no further use for trusses. We prove 
what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao absolutely 


HOME AND OFFICE Tine FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address 


OF PLAPAO PLAPao LABORATORIES, BI’207 St.Louis 


Name., ....0002- 











ESTABLISHED JULY 20. cope 
ANC! 





10 Cents per Copy $4.00 per Year 





Address . ......... 


a ed ne ” At will & F - o0000 ceesee Seecesccsscccseses 
What Schoo peuednd for each ee eS ee ee meee aoe Seen 
boy or girl. Write fully what kind of Sales en Wanted 


school you seek, location preferred, ex- 
pense limit for school year, etc., and you will Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
free of charge, catalogues of schools and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
me the requirements indicated. Complete experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
“ page Directory of all schools and colleges in secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 
the United States, mailed for 10c. to cover post- a Salesman and earn $100 a month or more while you are 
fze. Educational Aid Society, School Informa- learning. Rye | for md free — = en ee 
ion B s ‘3 rip, 8 od openings, an stimonials from 
— oe 1625-48 First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chi hundreds of men recently placed in good positions. 
Address necrest office, Dept. 1 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


-_ \ Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans | 


Home Study Courses 
oO hundred H Study © a 
suede in teas tome Seonetl and look PA T E N - Ss 
yi tiesty a po eens ~ ae — a Kacy payments. 
ad | Prop: y» Agr " years offic examiner U. S. Patent ce, 
Normal and CivilService Departments. 
: ’ over quarter century actual experience. Patents 
owvtee peel sar Amey savant iced ecaaaoa advertised free. Send sketch for free search 
250 page catalog free. Write te-day. and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 


La _English Dept. 12, Springfield, Mass. Invent.’”’ E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 
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SERVICE INCREASED 


ON THE 


UNSET ROUTE 





SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, 

Palace Hotel, 

Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot, 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 








Your choice of 


TWO TRAINS 


each way daily 





between 

San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
and East, -via 
El] Paso. 


Our Agents 
will tell you 
all about it. 
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New 
Edition 


Now for the first time —_ ers you get a complete set of all 
Mark Twain’s writings at © my just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. ¥ This is-a new edition, just as complete 
as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition 
is only $25.00 — for the 25 volumes. 


it had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 
in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 


But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. Never 
before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's works been 
issued at such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes re. 


Brander Matthews says: ‘‘ Mark Twain will be included in that group of writers Franklin $quare 
headed by Moliére and Cervantes. With the exception of Count Tolstoi, Twain New York City 
was the greatest of recent modern writers, and will be handed down to posterity = P ‘ 
through the trio of his works ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and ins Bagge ro gre 
‘Padd'nhead Wil : T ; - ’ . ? amination, carriage free, 
7 “ a jilson: wain is a greater stylist than Stevenson or aset of MARK TWAIN'S 

horeau, and his ‘Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is one of the finest WORKS, Author’s Na- 
works in English literature.” Mark Twain himself wrote a preface tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
to this edition. Brander Matthews has written the biographical wry song rept - — 
criticism of Mark wai e . stoo may retain the set for five days, 
rage try: a ain and his work. There are portraits of and at the expiration of that time, if I do 
author at periods when the different books were in proc- not care for the books, I will return them at 


ess of writing. your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
$2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 
b 





a. There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Frost, een paid, or, within thirty days, $25.75 as pay- 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, cnet ten Seek, 


and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book ‘Dp 

bh ws : f Ss am? 
cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books -F.0. M.—3 
are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 


; Hie 7 . ~~ > . =i hs 
cially made for this edition. Each volume is Signature. .occcccccccccccccccsscvesccevccovereccceccesescessovesecescce 
of generous size and bulk, 5x71¢ inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Send books to 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 





FS SCI F 
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Maden 


No matter what you have decided to 
serve for luncheon or dinner, do not 


fail to add Nabisco Sugar Wafers for 


dessert. 


These dessert confections are so 
tempting and inviting that they not 
only make a good meal better, but 
ofttimes save a poor one. 


Always fresh and delightful in flavor. 








In ten-cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—similar to NABISCO, 
but with a delicious outer shell of rich chocolate. 


a, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















